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A Good Start on a Great Adventure 
SEE PAGE 418. § - 








Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air 
every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
coast to coast. 


SK NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the 
current issues of Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, 
are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, 
“ABC's of Hand Tools,’’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, 


Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


e Coach of Napoleon 


that became everybodys vehicle 


All Paris is excited. 


Napoleon, first emperor of France, and 
the young Marie-Louise of Austria are 
riding to the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
to be united in a wedding that has 
Europe talking. 


Horsemen cl.ar the royal route. The 
state coach suddenly bursts into view, 
ablaze with gilt. 


Carefully picked artisans laboriously 
had carved and gilded it. Cupids, lions’ 
heads and angels race over its sides, even 
the wheels Inside, the royal couple sit 
in sumptuous, velvet-lined splendor. 


It is a fitting vehicle for an emperor and 
his empress—but only in an age when 
ornate beauty came before everything 
else. 
+ * * 

Today we have a new kind of beauty to 
match the new kind of traveling brought 
by the automobile. Your art teacher will 
tell you that it is functional—beauty 
which works instead of just ornaments. 


And yet, you will find a trademark bear- 
ing a Napoleonic coach on General 
Motors cars. 


For GM cars have Body by Fisher—and 
the Napoleonic coach is the Body by 
Fisher trademark for very good reasons. 


You see, it takes seasoned craftsman- 
ship to turn out GM’s Fisher bodies— 
craftsmanship as keen and as artistic in 
its 20th century way as that which 
brought forth the resplendent coach of 
Napoleon. 


Fisher Body craftsmen know how to 
work steel into smoothly rounded GM 
car styles. They know how to cover it 
with sparkling, long-lasting colors— how 
to create regal interiors. In short, they 
know how to build bodies that are cen- 


turies ahead of the ornate Napoleonic 
coach—in comfort, durability and all- 
round usefulness. 


For building a sound body is an impor- 
tant part of GM’s aim to make cars 
better and better from the ground up. 
And so, GM provides His Majesty, the 
American motorist, with his own royal 
coach of steel, wrapped in beauty from 
bumper to bumper. 


Add styling to comfort, to engine live- 
liness, to durability and all-round per- 
formance. You'll have most of the rea- 
sons why the average GM car-owner 
says—you just can’t beata GM car for 
value in any way! 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


FEDERAL-AID FLASH 


The lay press has kept the nation informed about 
the campaign for federal-aid legislation in the 
House of Representatives. Up until the moment 
the presses started on this issue of The Journal, 
vigorous and untiring negotiations were con- 
tinued to get a bill on the House floor for a vote. 
As we go to press, the House has recessed until 
September 21. 


Undoubtedly, the House would have passed this 
legislation before now had it not been for the 
sectarian controversy injected into the debate. 
The story of the 1949 campaign to date will be 
carried in the October Journal. 


No one knows how long Congress will remain in 
session after September 21. Estimates vary from 
October 15 to December. There is sufficient time 
to complete the enactment of federal-aid legisla- 
tion this year. Every friend of this cause should 
write his Congressman immediately, urging that 
this be done. No matter what is said to the con- 
trary, it is not too late to pass federal-aid at this 
session. 


The House CAN get a bill from the Committee 
on Education and Labor, it CAN get a favorable 
rule from the Rules Committee, and it CAN pass 
a bill before adjournment. The House will do 
these things if the many friends of this legislation 
will demand action. Your Congressman will prob- 
ably be home from September | to 21. See him. 
The fight for federal-aid legislation must go on 
with increasing vigor. 


Bm St. Louis was confirmed by the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors as the meeting place for the 1950 convention by a vote 
of more than two to one. This action was taken pursuant to a 
voice vote of the: Representative Assembly in Boston, July 
1-9, referring the matter of the convention meeting place 
back to the Board of Directors for further consideration. 


In the statement issued by the Board of Directors, they 
said: “Careful consideration was given by the Board of: Direc- 
tors to statements made from the floor that race discrimina- 
tion is practiced in the Missouri city. The decision to reaffirm 
the choice of St. Louis was made only after assurance from 
St. Louis convention officials that every effort will be made 
to provide satisfactory facilities for all delegates.” 


> An amendment to NEA bylaws, up for final enactment 
at the 1950 Representative Assembly, will bar ‘Communists 
from membership in the organization. Delegates at this year’s 
convention voted overwhelmingly that Communist Party mem- 
bers should be excluded from the teaching profession, while 
the NEA Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure an- 
nounced that it would not attempt to defend any avowed 
Communists who are dismissed from their jobs. 


The American Association of University Professors takes 
a different viewpoint. ‘So long as the Communist Party is a 
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legal political party, afhliation with it should not be regarded 
as a justifiable reason for exclusion from the academic pro- 
fession,”” says the AAUP. 


& Maryland’s rigorous anti-subversive act, the Ober Law, 
was declared ‘unconstitutional and invalid’ by Circuit Judge 
Joseph Sherbow of the Supreme Court Bench in Baltimore 
City. ‘Law deals with overt acts, not thoughts,”’ he said, 
may punish for action, not thinking.” 


The judge ruled that the controversial law violated the 
“basic freedoms” guaranteed by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the US Constitution and the right to due 
process guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment. 


Judge Sherbow’s decision is expected to be appealed to the 
Court of Appeals at Annapolis, Md., and may even go to the 
US Supreme Court. 


Commenting on the sweeping provisions of the Ober 
Law, the New York Times says: ‘The state is surely strong 
enough to protect itself against actual conspiracy or against 
overt acts without the necessity of going so far afield, into 
what can too easily become the realm of thought control and 
the suppression of the radical, or the unpopular, point of 
view. Whatever the danger from Communist-front organiza- 
tions, efforts to police the thinking of the community or of 
individuals present an even greater danger to the vitality of 
American institutions.” 


& The policy statement, American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions, issued by the NEA-AASA Educational Poli- 
cies Commission on June 8, evoked an unprecedentedly: large 
volume of press and radio comment. Most news stories and 
editorials featured the commission's recommendations that 
members of the Communist Party should not be employed as 
teachers and that the schools should teach about communism. 
An analysis of 278 newspaper editorials which expressed 
Opinions concerning the EPC recommendations revealed that 
272 [97.8%] of the editorials were basically favorable to the 
recommendations—of which number, 253 were completely 
favorable without qualification. 


& Mark Twain’s famous classic, A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court, joins the list of books banned from 
the New York City public schools. Official explanation is 
that the edition formerly in use is now out of print. 


& An investigation of alleged religious and political 
pressures on the New York City school system has been 
urged by The Right Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York. 

Some religious and educational leaders feel that if such 
an investigation brought about a thoro sifting of the validity 
of the charges, it would do a service not only to the school 
system but to citizens whose confidence could be undermined 
by the constant rumors of excessive influence of political and 
church groups in the schools. 


& Educators from occupied countries—Japan and the 
US zones of Austria and Germany—will visit American 
schools and educational meetings in increasing numbers dur- 
ing 1949-50. More than 100 such educators have already 
completed visits in a series of programs that began less than 
a year ago. The visits are financed largely by the US govern- 
ment, with some assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and educational organizations and institutions in this country. 
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The program is aimed at assisting the “reorientation” of edu- 
cational planning and practice in Germany, Austria, and 


Japan. 


The Commission on the Occupied Areas [Herman B. 
Wells, chairman; Harold E. Snyder, director] is the principal 
agency for coordinating the educators’ visits. The commis- 
sion asked the NEA Committee on International Relations 
to name a Panel on Public Education {Warren Seyfert, chair- 
man | to help plan visits for teachers and administrators from 
the elementary and secondary schools of the occupied areas. 
A similar Panel on Teacher Education (Karl W. Bigelow, 
chairman] handles teacher-education personnel. On Septem- 
ber 1, Dean Chris A. DeYoung, on leave from Illinois State 
Normal University, assumed a fulltime position at NEA 
headquarters as executive secretary of the two panels. 


Just as the program appears to be well underway, word 
comes that American-sponsored activities on behalf of Ger- 
man education are threatened with curtailment. When mili- 
tary government is replaced by civilians after September 15— 
education will have a lower status than it has had under 
OMGUS. Education will become a subordinate function of 
the Office of Public Affairs. In the meantime, Alonzo G. 
Grace, head of the OMGUS Division of Education and 
Cultural Relations, has announced his resignation. 


& The National Citizens Committee for United Nations 
May was formed in July to encourage citizens to participate 
in United Nations Day on October 24. (See page 425 of 
this issue of THE JOURNAL.) 

Malcom W. Davis, executive associate of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in New York, has ac- 
cepted Secretary of State Acheson’s invitation to serve as 
chairman of the committee. 

“We look forward,” says Mr. Davis, “to the cooperation 
of all Americans in making of United Nations Day a 
time for increasing our understanding of the United Nations 
idea and of the achievements of international organization 
in the four short but crowded years since it came into being.” 


& Unesco’s Newsletter tells that 31 Unesco-sponsored 
schools are now providing basic education for over 11,000 
refugee children in Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, and Trans- 
jordan. Teachers have been recruited from among the Pales- 
tine refugees themselves. 


Many emergency schools are housed in tents in the open 
desert. The Unesco schools are operated by the League of 
Red Cross Societies in Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan; the 
International Committee of the Red Cross in Palestine; and 
the American Friends Service Committee in the Gaza area. 
Subjects include reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
agriculture. 

Schools have greatly raised the morale of camps where 
they have been ‘established and are in great demand by the 
refugees themselves. With the aid of voluntary agencies, 
they have started their own schools. All these schools need 
basic equipment, such as blackboards and exercise books. 
The schools will have to close down if more outside help 
does not materialize. 


pm» M. P. Moe, executive secretary of the Montana Educa- 
tion Association, has a word-to-the-wise about sending 
material to schools abroad. 


While in Germany, he noticed the schools’ need and their 
appreciation for packages containing paper, pencils, books, 
chalk, crayons, and other materials from US schools. 


Mr. Moe says, ‘Unfavorable criticisms have come about 
because from some schools have come comic books which 
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display shooting, crime, murder, and gangsterism. Some have 
also included toy pistols and other symbols of war and des- 
truction. Such items are symbols opposite to what we are 
trying to instill in the German mind. There has been too 
much of this kind of propaganda in their life, Let’s not add 
to it.” 


> Increased enrolment for 1947-1960 means that many 
new teachers are going to be needed. ‘New’ means the num- 
ber of teachers which will have to be employed due to in- 
creased enrolment. It does not include the new teachers re. 
quired to replace those leaving the profession. 


Enrolment in elementary schools is estimated to increase’ 


by 7,700,000 pupils, and the estimated figure for needed 
teachers is 256,666. 


& Georgia has set up a school program under the GI 
Bill of Rights for veterans serving time in the state peniten- 
tiary. Prisoner-veterans will be given regular courses in first- 
thru twelfth-grade work. Later, vocational training will be 
included. State and Veterans Administration officials say the 
program is the first of its kind in.the nation. 


& Robert B. Atwood, editor and publisher of the’ Anchor- 
age-Times, Alaska, refused to sell his paper to the. Moscow 
Library, which had requested a subscription. Instead, he 
proposed an exchange of Soviet and American papers. “Ideals 
are more important than money,” said Editor Atwood. His 
offer to exchange newspapers has not been accepted as yet. 


& We may soon be able to see American history in rela- 
tion to European history unfolding itself before our eyes on 
television, like an enthralling movie—or the real thing. 


Still in the blueprint stage, the proposed picturization of 
major policies in American foreign relations is being ex- 
plored by the Board of Higher Education and Hunter Col- 
lege, in New York. 

The series will be divided into five units and will treat 


American history up to and including the Marshall Plan and 
present problems in Europe. 


& The United States can safely spend 30 times as much 
for education during the next 100 years as it is spending now, 
according to a report by the Brookings Institution. 


& A reorganized Washington branch of the American 
Association of University Women was recently authorized 
by national AAUW officers. 


The previous Washington branch of the AAUW with- 
drew from the national organization in June when the asso- 


ciation’s convention voted to admit Negro women to full 
membership. 


& Young adults of New York State convened Labor Day 
weekend for the most exciting conference in the eight-year 
history of their New York State Community Service Coun- 
cil. The theme was “Can We Lick the Problems of the 
Atomic Age and Stay Democratic ?” 

Staged as a “special session of Congress,” the conference 
enacted legislation prepared by groups in action thruout the 
state before the conference. It was divided into four wide- 


open issues of foreign relations, education, public health, 
and economic development. 


Many adults were attracted by and helped in this “special 
session.” Senator Irving M. Ives; Representative Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr.; and Waldo I. Scott from the Young Adult 
Association of Hamilton, New York, were among those 
participating. 
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“AMERICA’S childnen 
are bater-hed, whurower 
Caehurs ore takeing ation ! 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 





improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, «The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 
its development.” 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb, 26, 1949 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO > . @ 
ai aa oy , :, , —~— - => 
... The Millers’ National Federation represents o=-* ad 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility -—— = 
toward today’s children. They are our children, - - 
~~ 


too...our country’s future. With the help of + Vad this coupon 
for a descriptive leaflet of 

new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking... 


educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a program of supplementary teaching materials 
to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various 
grade levels. 


i ! 
j ' ! 
. eerereemnenrwencn 

BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET - ; — Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National ' 
pike a F : : “a ! Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. ; 
... The inter-relationship of all the basic food Chicago 6, Illinois ; 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating Please send me a description of new nutrition materials : 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- CE ; 
tributions of enriched bread and flour, important ! NAME ... enna nnn nnnennnnn enna nnnannnnnnnme ' 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to b ADD RESS..............--ecenecennenesnrensecensoennennen / 
the over-all good diet. CITY ee STATE ' 
1 ' 

L 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Top level for 


monipulative tasks 


Top ot conventional 


10° slope 


Top raised for easy 
occess to book box. 


Desk top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


“TEN-TWENTY” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


ANNOUNCING THE 


HERE is our latest contribution tion 
toward co-ordinated classroom 
environment. It offers a choice 
of 20° slope, 10° slope, or level 
desk top to meet all needs. New 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment 
functions at will of pupil. Pro- 
vides perfect focal accommoda- 


PREE! Write for the new 
booklet,“ The Co-ordinated 
Classroom" by Darell Boyd 
Harmon; and “Progress 
Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.” 


OUR READERS 
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@ Tis feature of THE JOURNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Censorship by Minorities 


| HAVE experienced the sort of unofficial 


censorship of literature by minorities of 
which John Haynes Holmes writes in ‘Sen- 
sitivity as Censor” in the Saturday Review of 
Literature of Febraury 26 and of which John 
Mason Brown writes in the March 12 issue. 

Last year a Negro freshman discovered the 
word “nigger” in Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn and complained to a colored mem 
ber of the board of education. The board 
promptly ordered the book removed from 
the highschool curriculum and all copies 
trom the stockroom. Previously, The Mer- 
chant of Venice and Drums 
Mohawk suffered the same fate. 

Unless all 


along the 


challenged forces, educational 
magazines, administrators, and teachers face 
the issue and combat this undemocratic high 
handedness, and at the same time deal with 
all aspects of the situation with understand- 
ing and sympathy, we shall not save our great 
works of literature from suppression.—M ARION 


F. BEECHER, relired teacher, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
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Vision is further safe- 
guarded by 30 
ance of desk top’s durably lac- 
quered natural-wood finish. The 

new ‘“Ten-Twenty” includes all 

the features that have made 
American Universal Desks | 
famous. Write for details! 


cAmerican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigon 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


| STATE 


Financial Support 


% to 35% reflect- 


@ READeRs are invited to use this column 
not only to express their own ideas but also to 
call the attention of our readers to stimulating 
articles in other magazines, and to books, 
motion pictures, and plays of especial inter- 
est to teachers. 


Three Wishes 


Ir THE Master of all good workmen were to 
grant me three wishes, I would ask for all my 
fellow teachers: [1] a real love for their work 
and the young people entrusted to their care; 
[2] health and strength sufficient both to carry 
on the day’s activities and to enjoy a full 
measure of relaxation when the working day 
is over; [3] financial remuneration which will 
enable them not only to live modestly today 
but securely when their days of public service 
are over.—EILEEN M. BENNETT, teacher, Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y. 


Teacher Education 


Some wellknown teacher-training institu- 
tions have installed as professors persons who 
have not seen an elementary or secondary 
school classroom since they themselves dipped 
pigtails in inkwells. How can such persons 
teach about classroom problems when they 
have never faced the problems themselves? 


—MRS. PHYLLIS I. BOAK, Milton, N. H. 


THERE seems to me to be a very great dif- 
ference between American and German 
schools. While we are fed with wisdom with- 
out getting the time to digest it, you talk 
everything over with your pupils and every- 
thing becomes much more reasonable. And all 
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things which are understood by the pupils 
stay much longer, if not 
minds.—INGEBORG EF. 


forever in theli 
KRAUSE, student, Munich, 
letter to MARTHA SADLER, 
teacher, San Antonio, Texas. 


Germany, in a 


Spelling Reform 

I see occasional articles in the NEA Jour- 
NAL favorable to spelling reform. But has your 
Association ever taken adequate action to 
halt such teaching as these: handsome, grat, 
John, Linco/n mnemonics, inner, 
pneumatic, demesne, listen, grown, men? Here 
is one sound (n) with 12. silent 
dghkIlmnpstew.—ArTHUR A. 
qua, Ohio. 


k now, 


letters: 
SMITH, Pi- 


@ See May JourNAL, page 328. 


Travel 
Asipe from educational values, NEA Tours 
for congeniality, friendships formed, and just 
plain fun, are tops! The next best thing to a 
repetition of last summer’s tour is anothe 
NEA Tour.—CATHERINE SEILER, Ilion, N. Y. 


Social Relationships 

SciENCE has brought men so close togethe 
in a rapidly shrinking world that man has 
been unable to learn how to adjust himself 
to his new environment. If man had learned 
how to associate peaceably with his associates, 
we need not have had either of the last two 
wars of destruction. The schools thruout the 
world have failed to meet the needs in teach- 
ing social relationships which would induce 
men to work together for the common good 
of all. 

It appears that entirely too many US 
schools have made social studies an elective 

[Continued on page 408) 
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Two Great New 
Teaching Ads 


LIVING LESSONS IN HISTORY! gee 








Yulee (here 


The Battle of Gettysburg—July 3, 1863 
The Signing of the Magna Charta—June 19, 1215 
Two of the outstanding broadcasts in the famous 
CBS “You Are There” series—the radio programs 
acclaimed by educators, editors, students and listeners 
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all over the nation. i 
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Me nl Ay | English books are directed to the 
len | designed to help him master the basic funda- 
mentals and to aid him in forming excellent traits of 
nking that enable him to write and speak with 
Gos 
The Esspnriats IN ENcLIsH—Laporatory Meruop un- 
| ) e high school student the full possibilities 
the grammatical structure of the English language 
ind stimulates him to constant improvement of his 
own speaking and writing habits 
The Puarin EnGiuisu Exercises for junior high school 
courses stress the masterv of the fundamentals along 
th practical oral and written application. 
The. New InpivivpuaL Corrective Exercises for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized program 
which develops effective language expression 


Write for Des ? é 


The 


Price 


lj 


tents Ga Wichita 


Catalog No. 49 


McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Kans. 


IROQUOIS 


ee ee New York 


[Continued from page £06) 


ourse in junior and senior highschool, and 


many pupils come into such a course without 
| had This ts 
as fatal as attempting to extract the 


aving the preceding course. 
ilmost 
square root in mathematics before learning 
multiplication, 

It we | 


need better teachers, let us train them 


as rapidly as possible. If more manpower is 
the social-studies field, let us have 


it immediately. 


needed for 


Conditions seem to warrant 


our immediate attention and our best efforts 


in this field. The world can’t wait long. 

J. CARSON GARY, Shawnee Highschool, Louis- 
? 

ille. K 


NEA Research Division Service 


Do you have any 


information on the latest 
methods ot 


Writer’s 


selecting school 


withheld by 


personnel? 


namie request. 


ENcLosep are two Research Bulletins which 


summarize  personnel-selection procedures. 
[he mimeographed table enclosed lists city- 
school personnel officers and their duties. Per- 
haps you will wish to write directly to some 
of these officers for details of the personnel 
plans. 

We are also sending you a bibliography on 
selection of teachers and teacher examinations 
and—from collection—a study pre- 
last the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. It presents in considerable detail pro- 
cedures followed in selecting supervisory and 


our loan 


pared year by 


administrative 


personnel in cities with a 


population over 200,000. 


@ The above letter by a principal and re- 
ply by the NEA Research Division indicate 
one type of service performed by the NEA. 


ON 


Over 600 such requests fon research findings 
are handled each month. 


New Teachers 


Besipes the problem of recruiting new 
teachers, we have the problem of keeping the 
good new teachers in the profession. This 


means that the too-frequent practice of over- 
loading the beginning teacher with too many 
classes, groups of difficult students, and too 
many extracurriculum should be 
stopped. We must also stop handicapping new 
teachers with lack of equipment, inadequate 
lighting, and insistence upon practices dis 
couraged in their training.—RUTH E. BRUNE, 
State Teachers Bemidji, 


activities 


teacher, Colle ge, 


Minn. 
Thanks 


[oO OUR TEACHERS: We appreciate what you 
have done for our bovs and girls each dav. We 
appreciate the patience with which you lead 
their litthe minds over welltrained roads vou 
know so well. We appreciate the spirit of 
faith, truth, patriotism, righteousness you 
engender in their lives while they are in your 
care. We appreciate your sacrifices, for teach 
ing never was an easy life. We appreciate you 
magnanimity in overlooking their childish 
thoughtlessness and little acts of cruelty. We 
appreciate the example of manhood and wom 
with which 
short, we appreciate you. 


anhood you inspire them. In 


@ The above letter, written by a parent, 
appeared in the Lamar Public School, Colo., 
Staff Bulletin. The Bulletin was sent to THE 
JOURNAL by WARD B. KIMBALL, director of pub- 
lications, Colorado Education 
Denver, 


Association, 


| NEW IROQUOIS PUBLICATIONS 
YOU WILL LIKE 


General Science Textbooks for Grades 7-9 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





Professional Ethics 


IN FORMULATING and making available to be- 
ginning teachers the ethics poster and Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet, Ethics 
the NEA has done a commendable job. 


Teac hers. 
The 
subject of the material and the manner pre 
sented are of vital import to any young per- 


fo 


son about to enter public-school work.—p. L. 


BIE MESDERFER, State Col- 


president, Teachers 


eve, Millersville. Pa. 


\s REPORTED tn “How Contagious Is Ethics?” 
in the May JOURNAL, some teachers colleges 
would have the teacher acquire professional 
ethics after being employed. But psychology 
tells us one knows better how to behave in a 
situation with his fellows if he has been in 
structed previously. A beginning teacher can 
avoid making serious errors if an understand- 
ing of ethics is acquired before he is em 
ployed. Here in Indiana ethics is consciously 
taught in correlated education courses. The 
basic reference is usually the NEA code.—BEN 
Pr. ROTH, elementary teacher, South 
Ind. 


Whitney, 


The Journal 


Reprints of your April editorial, “Some 
Fundamentals of Pedagogy,” were distributed 
to our teachers. They evaluated the editorial 
and discussed it in faculty meetings in each 
township school. They agreed that it paral- 


leled and condensed the work of our teache 


workshops and stated in a few words the 
goals toward which we are striving.—IRENE 
BULLA and MARTHA CAVAZOS, members of 


Teachers Workshop Committee, 
Township Schools, Pontiac, Mich. 


Waterford 
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Gulding the “leaching Profession 


In place of the usual editorial and edi- 


tor’s pages this month, we are printing a 


summary of a special message delivered 
by Joy Elmer Morgan before the Rep- 


resentative Assembly in Boston last July. 


MERICA is a nation of builders. Its 
A founders were pronecrs on anew con- 
tinent. They were inspired by a sense of 
great adventure and high destiny, which 
has been called the American dream. 

As our people pushed ever we stward, 
they carried their aspirations and ideals 
with them. The historian, Turner, points 
to Our experience on frontier after fron- 
tier as one of the main sources of our na- 
tional pe. We are a nation of pio- 
neers, and teachers have had a vital part in 
the progress of our civilization. It is teach- 
ing, and teaching alone in home, school, 
and church that has given Our nation an 
impetus beyond all others. 

Three things are 


necessary for the 
building of 


a civilization. There must be 
natural resources, of which we have a rich 
abundance. There must be good human 
stock and we have that. And third, there 
must be a system of ideals and purposes, 
combined with the education of the 
people. 

We in America have all three, but have 
been particularly blessed by the ideals 
which underlie our national life. Other 
nations have had great resources and good 


human stock, but have remained back- 
ward. We have had high ideals and great 


teachers. 

We progress as a nation in agriculture, 
business, industry, and government be- 
cause we begin our operations with men 
and women of superior education and 
skill. When the war emergency demanded 
a vast expansion of American industry, 
we quickly trained in our schools more 
than 10 million men and women in the 
needed vocational skills. If America was 
the arsenal of democracy, our schools were 
the arsenal behind the arsenal. 

We are a nation of teachers and learn- 
ers. We expect everyone to continue learn- 
ing, wherever he is ‘and whatever he does. 
We have faith in the possibility of a better 
way. Thank God for teachers who keep 
alive that faith in our heritage of freedom, 
in our glorious country, in ourselves, and 
in our future 


We who are here now cannot escape the 


responsibility which history has laid upon 


us. Thru education, our country has come 


to a position of world leadership which 
every teacher shares. The welfare of more 
than two billion people around this earth 
depends on our stewardship. 

World justice and peace can rest only 
on a sense of common destiny which is 
achieved not thru battle but thru educa- 
tion, for wars begin in the minds of men. 
It is a wonderful thing to die for one’s 
country, and in a just cause every citizen 
should be willing to die gladly, but it is a 
greater thing to /ive and dream and do 
that humanity everywhere may move to- 
ward its high destiny. 

To us, it is given to build a teaching 
profession Ww orthy of our country in a time 
of unbounded challenge and opportunity. 
We cannot meet tomorrow's problems 
with yesterday's associations. 


The Christian Revolution 

The big event of our day is not atomic 
science, or the airplane, or any of the 
things that usually make the he adlines. It 
is rather the quickening of the human 
mind and spirit among peoples thruout the 
world toward a new sense of their self- 
hood and destiny. The human race is be- 
ginning to grow up and to sense its com- 
mon brotherhood. 

The world is in the midst of a great 
revolution which may be called the 
Christian revolution because its roots are 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ concerning 
the worth of the individual personality, 
the search for truth, and the power of 
love to lift and unite humanity. For more 
than 1900 years, this revolution has been 
going on. In spite of every tyranny and 
oppression, it has moved forward in 
majesty and might. I have faith to believe 
it will continue until men everywhere are 
free and enlightened. 

It is to this Christian revolution that we 
owe the growth of science, the rise of 
democracy, and the coming of the free 
public school. I like to think of the free 
public school—serving all the children of 
all the people, trying to bring out the best 
in each boy or girl as the greatest expres- 
sion of C hristian love the world has seen. 


The Growth of the NEA 


The National Education Association 
has had a major part in making our Amer 
ican free public schools what they are. To 
examine the 40-foot shelf of NEA publi- 
cations is to survey the history of 
can education. Beginning with the 43 who 

gathered at Phil adelphia i in 1857, literally 
tens of thousands of men and women thru 
generation after generation- forgetting 
self—have given of their time and talent 
to build the structure we now enjoy. 

The development was slow at first. Not 
until 1870 did teachers, superintendents, 
and normal schools unite into one body 
Not until 1884 was there 
meeting. Not until the 1890's did the As 
sociation come to grips with concrete 
problems of highschool and college. Th¢ 
great gains have come within the lifetime 
of persons now living. During 29 years 


Ameri- 


a truly national 


in your service, it has been my privilege to 
see most of them 

The moving of NEA headquarters to 
Washington in 1917 under Executive Sec 
retary J. W. Crabtree symbolized the new 
import ance of education in the life of the 
nation. The establishment of the Repre 
sentative Assembly at Salt Lake City in 
1920 laid the foundation for democratic 
action and control. The establishment of 
THE JOURNAL in 1921 marked the begin 
ning of a better informed and more united 
profession. The establishment of the Re 
search Division in 1922 greatly increased 
our strength 

The growth of departments 
tendents, Elementary Principals, 
school Principals, and others 


Superin 
High- 


during the 


1920's and 30's brought the Association 
incre asingly to grips with the concrete 
problems of the schools. The growth of 


our Department of Classroom Teachers 
particularly during the 1940's under the 
gifted leadership of its secretary, Hilda 
Maehling, and a series of outstanding 
presidents, has added immeasurably to 
the strength of our profession. 

Thru the first World War and the de 
pression, our Asso iation and its affiliated 
state and local associations fought the bat 
tles of the schools ever more valiantly 


And then, on December 7, 1941. came 
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Pearl Harbor, followed by the anxious 
months of World War II]. Schools had 
their buying power cut by inflation. 


leachers left for industry and the armies. 
Demands upon schools and upon our pro- 
fessional organizations increased. The con- 
viction grew that if all the tragedy of the 
war years was not to be in vain there must 
be a new approach. 

It was then, during the winter of 1942- 
43, that the War and Peace Fund was con- 
ceived in the minds of men like George 
D. ww: Willard E. Givens, A. J. Stod- 
dard, A. C. Flora, and S. D. Shankland. 

The she ohion of American teachers to 
that campaign magnificent. It 
brought new vision of our profession. It 
gave teachers a sense of opportunity and 
responsibility. It enabled NEA Defense, 
Legislative, and Policies Commissions to 
vo forward with much needed work, par- 
ticularly with the campaign for a place 
for education in the peace. 

It is no exaggeration to say that had it 
not been for the War and Peace Fund 
there would have been no place for educa- 
tion in the United Nations Charter—no 
Unesco to carry forward the cause of edu- 
cation in the world. Hundreds of people 
labored on behalf of a place for education 
in the United Nations, but without the 
funds given by the teachers of this coun- 
try the battle would have been lost. Had 
the NEA done nothing during the entire 
history but to aid in the establishment of 
Unesco, it would have been worth more 
than all that has been invested in it. 

After the war, our Association took the 
lead in calling the conference which 
formed the World Organization of the 
Teacher Profession. Our Associate Secre- 
tary William G. Carr, also Secretary Gen- 
eral of WOTP, is representing us this 
summer at its meeting in Berne, Switzer- 
land. Our Secretary, Willard E. Givens, 
is NOW Overseas in connection with a 
worldwide educational project. It means 
much to our Association and the cause of 
education thruout the world to have NEA 
officers of such experience and vision in 
contact with educational leaders of other 
countries. 

The contribution of more than $300,- 
000 to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
shows how deeply American teachers feel 
the responsibility of helping to win the 
peace. It will not be easy to win the peace. 
It will be an uphill contest against indif- 
ference, skepticism, and even resentment. 
But the struggle must go on to accomplish 
the greatest job on earth. 

The War and Peace Fund experience 
paved the way for the Five-Year Program 
of unification, expansion, and develop- 
ment. That program | 2gan in 1944 and 
continued for two years under the bril- 
liant leadership of President F. L. 
Schlagle, who served an extra year because 


was 
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of the war emergency. During those years, 
our Association made great progress. 

Then came the end of the war and the 
challenge to plan and build anew. The 
Victory Action Program was adopted in 
Buffalo in 1946. Under this program, our 
Association has moved forward toward in- 
creasing unity and strength. 

The program is broad enough to appeal 
to every teacher in America, and flexible 
enough to provide for every need. It sets 
forth 21 goals upon which we are all 
agreed and gives the fullest freedom to 
every state and local association to adapt 
those goals to its special needs. 

Our profession has made more progress 
during the first three years of the Victory 
Program than during any 10-year period 
before. In spite of substandard teachers, 
increased dues, inflation, inertia, and the 
usual kinks in human nature, we have 
gone forward to high achievement. 

Thirteen states and territories now have 
a NEA membership equal to 90°, or more 
of their state-association membership. 
Twenty-three states and territories have 
60% or more. And for the United States 
as a whole, more than a majority of the 
members of our state associations are now 
members of the NEA. What the leading 
states have done, other states can do. 


Federal Aid 


We are in the midst of our long battle 
for federal aid for the operation of our 
public elementary and highschools—a 
measure which Senator Neely (D,W.Va.) 
has said ‘‘will mark the most momentous, 
praiseworthy action ever taken by a legis- 
lative body in the Western Hemisphere in 
favor of free education.” That issue will 
never be settled until it is settled right. 
This nation, which demands from its citi- 
zens in both service and taxes far more 
than the states, has a moral obligation to 
share in the cost of their education. 


Once passed, federal aid must be main- - 


tained. To safeguard it during the critical 
years while it is becoming firmly estab- 
lished as a national policy will be a 
sacred trust which will require the full 
strength of our teaching profession. 


Locals and Membership 


The foundation of our united profes- 
sion is the local association and the class- 
room teacher. The local area is the train- 
ing ground for all the wider areas. We 
have now fewer than 2900 local associa- 
tions affiliated with the NEA. It would re- 
quire more than 6000 to put each teacher 
to work on the problems of our profes- 
sion. 

Most of our local associations do not 
have programs of adequate vitality and 
scope. They are situated in communities 
which need the perspective and leadership 
which organized teachers should give, but 


are not giving. The local association is 
worth just the difference it makes in the 
lives of people. To be fully effective, it 
must build a program around continuing 
creative study of the needs of the com- 
munity. 

When teachers contribute generously to 
the life of the community outside the 
school, they will find increasingly gener- 
ous support for their work within the 
school. Let us put ever more of our time 
and talent and money into the develop- 
ment of our local associations and into the 
training of a skilled leadership. 

We have a difficult task ahead to make 
the NEA membership gains required to 
accomplish unification by 1951. The NEA 
membership goals for the various states 
may at first seem high, and for some states 


they are high. But for the nation as a 
whole it will take no greater effort to 


achieve the 1949-50 membership goals 
than it took to hold last year’s member- 
ship in the face of marked increases in 
dues. 

The great gains come with the adoption 
of unified dues. May I not urge that we 
concentrate upon unification—particularly 
the unification of local, state, and national 
dues—as our number one Victory Action 
Program goal for 1949-50? 


A Centennial Action Program 


The National Education Association 
will observe its centennial in 1957. As we 
approach that great historic event, shall we 
be content merely to glorify the achieve- 
ments of our organization during the past 
century—and they have been substantial 
achievements—or shall we, as did Horace 
Mann and the founders of our schools, 
take the long look ahead and make plans 
to build for the future ? 

Shall we not map out for the period 
between our Victory Program and 1957, a 
Centennial Action Program, looking to- 
ward the further perfecting and unifica- 
tion of our professional organization 
including local, state, national and de- 
partmental, and related groups ? 

We shall need to study to find out how 
we can correlate, unify, and strengthen 
the legal structure of our professional or- 
ganizations, their finance, their publica- 
tions, their research, their public relations, 
their legislative efforts, their special serv- 
ices such as travel and insurance, their 
leadership training, and their work in the 
field of international relations. If we 
wish to make progress, we must plan for 
progress and establish the habit of work- 
ing systematically toward definite goals. 

Our automobiles will be made better. 
Our highways will be improved. Our air- 
planes will be perfected. Shall we not also 
perfect the organizations which are dedi- 
cated to the education of the people and 
the preservation of democracy ? 
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“@P HE Universal Declaration of Hu- 

man Rights is a scholarly docu- 
ment, but it won't make any differ- 
ence in world affairs. It contains the 
same old ideals set forth many times 
before without any real benefit to 
humanity.” “This kind of skepticism 
and apathy unfortunately was the 
general reaction of the world to the 
declaration when it was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations last December. 

Such skepticism is easy. As tho the 
rights which guarantee our lives and 
liberties as men and citizens today did 
not, one after the other, emerge from 
those earlier documents, judged in 
their day to be utopian. As tho the 
universal character of the declaration 
does not make it a fundamentally new 
statement. And as tho it does not con- 
tain definitions unknown to all the 
texts preceding it, as well as ideas and 
affirmations truly revolutionary. 

The articles on labor, on protection 
against unemployment, on social se- 
curity, and on education have been 
cited as examples of these innovations, 
and there are other such articles. In 
this report, 1 should like to analyze 
with vou Articles 26 and 27, which 
deal with education. 

“Evervone,” declare the United Na- 
tions, “has the right to education.” In 
some countries, such a statement ap- 
pears selfevident, but more than half 
of mankind is illiterate. In Asia and 
Africa, the proportion of illiterates is 
98% or 99%. 


Free Fundamental Education 


Read further: “Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory.” Is there 
not something bitterly ironical in 
gravely declaring that school is com- 
pulsory when half the children of the 
world, because they have had the mis- 
fortune to be born in a “backward” or 
“devastated” country, have no schools, 
have no teachers, no books, no educa- 
tion? And the most prosperous coun- 
tries spend so much money, so much 
effort and intelligence on armaments 
and luxuries that not enough is left 
over for the schools. 

What future does an age deserve 
which neglects its children? After all, 
society only exists as a group of sepa- 
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The 2 i G A T to Education 


By meeting the challenges to education in the UN’s Declaration 


of Human Rights, American teachers will help stamp out war. 


rate individuals, and its worth is de- 
termined by the individual worth of 
its members. What harvest can be 
hoped tor when half the field is left 
to lie fallow? 


Job and Cultural Education 

Furthermore, society has not dis- 
charged its obligations toward the 
children when it has taught them to 
read and write and add up. Those 
children will not become successful 
men and women unless they can grow 
up to do a man’s job, train them- 
selves for a freely chosen occupation, 
and develop their gifts and aptitudes 
fully. 

It is obvious that by the pursuit of 
such a purpose we are working for 
peace and social progress alike. Only 
by the discharge of his creative func- 
tions can the individual be a real part 
of the community. 

Hence, as the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights states, techni- 
cal and vocational education must be 
made generally available. It is time 
that our civilizations realized thei 
duty to furnish every child with the 
euidance and the tools which will se- 


To maintain peace, it is nec- 
essary, firstly, that the na- 
tions still in ignorance free 
themselves from that bond- 
age, and secondly, that those 


who learn shall not thereby 
fall into the habit of uncrit- 


ical obedience. But even if 
that were the express task of 
education in all countries, 
what success would a teach- 
er have if, as a teacher, he 
teaches peace but, as a citi- 
zen, he fans the flames of 
war? 


—Jaime Torres Bodet 


JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director-General of Unesco 


cure for him his place among the 
builders of the future. 

sut that again is only a stage on the 
road. These children and young peo 
ple, to whom we look to create a bet- 
ter and more peaceful world than ow 
own, have a right to more than the 
rudiments of knowledge and more 
even than the best of working tools. 

They need a culture. They long for 
their share in man’s spiritual inherit 
ance, to experience in their own pei 
sons its growth and its changes, and 
to work for its enrichment. That is a 
necessary condition if they are to be 
complete men and if the culture ol 
their nation is to be real. 

Every state, community, and social 
unit must work for profound educa- 
tional reforms. It would, of cours« 
be absurd to impose the discipline ol 
the universities on all, or to try to fill 
the gaps in men’s hearts and minds 
with encyclopedic knowledge. But it 
is becoming every day more unjust 
and more dangerous to reserve inte! 
lectual and spiritual culture for a few 
while distributing to the majority 
and that very sparingly—the rudi 
ments of a purely utilitarian training 

“Everyone,” says Article 27, ‘“‘has 
the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to en 
joy the arts, and to share in scientific 
advancement and its benefits.” But 
that right will remain a dead lette 
until we give everyone the means ol 
participating. Who today would dare 
to speak of that right to workers ol 
our cities and countryside when all 
the culture they are offered consists 
of picture papers, soap operas, and 
detective films? 

The declaration states further: 
“Higher education shall be equallh 


accessible to all on the basis of merit.” 


Such a statement must not be ad 


4 
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dressed only to the public schools; it 
apphies also to peoples’ universities. 
lt applies to every museum-keeper, 
librarian, theater manager, and con- 
cert. impresario. It is addressed to 
motion-picture workers and to press 
and radio journalists. To all, in fact, 
who are responsible for education at 
anv level. 

Furthermore, it is addressed to all 
those whose profession, social posi. 
tion, and the very privileges of then 
education have made the depositaries 
of that culture which would soon 
cease to mean anything if it were not 
shared with their brethren. It is clear 
that to a large extent the peace of 
humanity will depend upon the qual- 
itv of teaching and also on the value 
of teachers. 


Freedom 

Each of the rights listed in the dec- 
laration is founded upon human free- 
dom. Appalling experiences have 
shown us that freedom is never a per- 
manent acquisition; it is a fragile pos- 
session to be cared for and defended. 
In the face of threats, under stress of 
want or even in an excess of enthu- 
siasm worse than coercion, nations 
have been known to sacrifice for free- 
dom. 

We have to teach children that they 
are free, that they are free so far as 
they wish to be, and to teach them at 
the same time that their liberty as- 
sumes the liberty of others. In other 
words, their first duty, and it is some- 
times a very hard one, is to be free. 
\fter that, every right that they de- 
mand has as its counterpart the obli- 
gation to insure that right for all the 
people. 

That untiring rediscovery of free- 
dom, the learning and the teaching 
of it, are the essence of the educators’ 
task. And that applies to all branches 
of knowledge, at all times, and to all 
subjects. 


International Brotherhood 

More precise, however, and more 
immediate are the last aims assigned 
to education by the declaration: It 
“shall be directed . . . to the promo- 
tion of understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations, racial 
or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace.” 

It is sad to observe that these defini- 
tions are today mere aspirations, a 
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Ou “Jeaching “/hinking 


IN WORKING for world peace, we 
must teach our pupils how to 
think about abstract issues. Our 
students need heads that can think 
wisely and hearts that can feel 
warmly. We must teach them a 
way of thinking that will aid them 
in meeting tomorrow's problems 
democratically. 

In the past, nations have drifted 
into such a combination of inter- 
national events that war became 
merely the next happening in a 
long series of incidents. If minds 
were trained to understand ab- 
stract issues, this drift towards war 
could be halted before war be- 
came inevitable. 

There are many ways in which 
we can lead students to think. 
For example, in English classes, 
we can ask not merely for a re- 
telling of a story but an explana- 
tion of the theme of a story. 

In the study of drama, we can 
ask why certain characters acted 
as they did. In the study of biog- 
raphy, pupils can look for mo- 
tives, not just events. 

Even in the.study of grammar, 
which is often a matter of mem- 
orizing rules, we can teach on a 
commonsense basis. We can ask 
students to consider why the rules 
are really necessary, for example. 

It is also important in the 
teaching of thinking to lead 
pupils to original thinking. Many 
students would prefer to obtain 
others’ ideas than to develop their 
own. Assignment of original 
themes is one way to encourage 
originality. 


We are all interested in the- 


great technical advances man has 
made recently, but we should be 
more interested in seeing to it 
that our young citizens know how 
to think clearly about the prob- 
lems of peace. 

As David Lilienthal has said: 
“What goes on in people’s minds 
—and in their hearts—is more im- 
portant in determining the fate- 
ful future than what goes on in 
laboratories and production cen- 
ters. ... There is no substitute . . . 
for the commonsense judgment of 
a whole people.” 

—C. R. VOSBURGH, English teacher, 
Balboa Highschool, Balboa, Canal 
Zone. 


still remote ideal. For that, our teach- 
ers are not to blame, and | know as 
well as anyone the trust we must place 
in them. But in tace of such a mass ol 
ignorance and prejudice to be abol- 
ished and of so much sloth to be over 
come, our teachers will not be equal 
to their task unless they are firmly and 
steadily backed by public opinion. 

One of our first endeavors must 
surely be directed toward the teach- 
ing of history, As things are today, 
what child has a chance to learn the 
history of the nations? There is no one 
to reveal to him the slow evolution of 
cultures, languages, religions, and 
sciences—that vast collaboration be- 
tween civilizations and races which 
have woven and still weave the fabric 
of his destiny. 

On the contrary, all that he is told 
is the story of the petty triumphs of 
his own province, his own armies, and 
his own incomparable country, which 
ends by appearing to him as an 
island set amidst a void. What is that 
but a betrayal of trust? 

At the same time, prejudices, even 
when challenged in the school, sur- 
vive outside it and often find strong 
bulwarks in the family, workshop, 
factory, and press. Hatred for the 
“hereditary foes,” distrust of “furri- 
ners,” scorn for “inferior” races—these 
are fatal anachronisms which still 
poison much of our reading matter. 

I call those prejudices anachronis- 
tic. They survive with renewed vir- 
ulence every time each of us reacts in 
his heart, even without clearly under- 
standing them, against the numerous 
links which bind us to the whole hu- 
man community. Just as we owe our 
food and our clothing to distant cli- 
mates, so there is not one of our 
thoughts, joys, or sufferings which 
does not derive from the collabora- 
tion of the whole vast universe. 

Above all, we know now that there 
is no really independent nation, that 
no man has the right to say that he 
is without responsibilities. We know 
that the lives of all of us are involved 
in a single skein, that, in a word, so- 
ciety is striving toward universality. 

It follows that false pride and self- 
ishness—together with scorn for other 
nations, classes, sects, and races—must 
vanish from a world which has at 
last resolved to stamp out war. This is 
the goal towards which the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is lead- 
ing us. 
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The Will and the Work of All 


How the new National Citizens Commission operates 


HE National Citizens Commission 

for the Public Schools, an inde- 
pendent organization, was launched 
in mid-May. 

In the brief period since, hundreds 
of inspiring letters have come to us. 
Newspapers all over the country wel- 
comed the with enthu- 
siasm; many related it to urgent local 
school problems. 


commission 


The commission finds a good au- 
gury in the many offers of support 
which have come PTAs, state 
granges, women’s clubs, veterans’ 
groups, and many fraternal, civic, and 
religious groups. Public enthusiasm 
for the commission is best evidence 
that it is on the right track. 

What that track should be was the 
subject of two years’ exploratory work 
before the commission’s group of lay- 
men decided to go ahead under a 
grant of money from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the General Educa- 
tion Board. The decision was that, 
altho the commission should be na- 
tional in scope and membership, it 
must scrupulously avoid any program 
predicated on a national solution to 
public-school problems. 

On the contrary, the commission 
became firmly convinced that the solu- 
tions would be found by the citizens 
themselves within their own com- 
munities. The commission’s program, 
therefore, is built entirely around this 
principle of encouraging all the citi- 
zens of a community to participate 
in the affairs of their public schools. 


from 


A Clearinghouse of Information 


This that the commission 
puts particular emphasis on its role 
as a clearinghouse of information—a 
pollinating agent, if you like. As a 
clearinghouse, frankly proposing to 
make haste slowly, the commission is 
now chiefly concerned with gathering 
and disseminating facts about citizen 
groups, both those already underway 
and those that want to take action. 

Thru the commission, citizen groups 
are learning how in one community a 


means 
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new schoolboard was elected; how in 
another the citizens successfully un- 
dertook a complete inventory of school 
facilities; in still another, succeeded 
in two years more than doubling the 
local school budget. 

Ihe extraordinary variety of local 
citizen groups from a tenta 
tive organization of a handful to one 
amazing group of 1400 members. 
Their appeals for help might be sum 
marized in these questions: How do 
we go about forming what kind of 
community group? About getting 
what kind of information about ow 
schools? 


ranges 


Arousing Public Interest 


The commission plans to cite out- 
standing local groups for their work 
on behalf of the public schools. ‘This 
will turn the national spotlight on 
those communities 
women are 


whose and 
discovering, thru their 
own efforts, how to work with school 
authorities and with other community 
organizations to vastly 
public schools. 

Already underway is a national ad 
vertising campaign which is being 
helped by the National Citizens Com 
mission, using all the advertising and 
publicity methods made available thru 
the Advertising Council, an 


men 


better then 


associa 


es NNN 


COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Mrs. Barry 


Bingham, Louisville Cow) 
ier-Journal and Times; Stuart Bradley, 
Louisiana Education Foundation; James 


F. Brownlee, vicechairman, Committee for 
John Cowles, 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune; Ed 


Economic Development; 


ward R. Eastman, American Agricultur- 
ist; George Gallup, American Institute 
of Public Opinion; Mrs. Bruce Gould, 


Ladies Home 
National Urban League; Ralph A. Hay 
ward, Vegetable Parchment Co.; Robert 
Heller, Robert Heller & Associates, Inc.; 
Palmer Hoyt, The Denver Post; Roy E. 
Larsen, chairman, Time, Inc.; Mrs. Sam- 


Journal; 


uel A. Lewisohn, Public Education As 
sociation; Walter Lippmann, New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate; Robert Lit 


tell, The Reader’s Digest; Stanley Marcus, 


Lester B. Granger, 


ROY E. 


Chairman, 


LARSEN 


National Citizens Commission 


and President. Time. Inc 


tion of US ad- 
vertisers, de 
voted to pub 


lic-service 


pro 
orams. Bill- 
boards, radio 


announce- 





ments, and 
newspaper ad- 
vertisements dramatize the slo- 
gan: Our Schools Are What We Make 
Them! Good Citizens Everywhere 
Are Helping! 
The commission plans a series olf 
studies dealing with key problems con 
fronting public education. 


will 


All Must Be Aroused 


In all its aims, the commission 


bases itself on the importance of om 
public guaranteeing the 
wellbeing and even the 


SC hools in 


survival ol 


this nation. All Americans must, in 
their own communities, be made 
aware of this decisive fact: must be 
aroused to the need for better schools 

This is not a task that can be 
realized by any sinele group, eithe 
professional or lay. It will require 
the will and work of all the people 


Neiman-Marcus Co James G. K. Me 


Clure, Farmers’ Federation, Inc.: George 
Houk Mead, Lhe Mead Corp Mi 
kugene Mevyei The Washing P 
Leo Perlis, secretary, National ClO Com 
munity Services Committee Raymond 
Rubicam, Young and Rubicam Advertis 


ing Agency: Beardsley Ruml, R. H. Macy 
Harry Scherman Book-of-the 
Month Club; Louis B. Seltzer, The Cleve 
and Press; Richard Smith, Whit 
man, Ransom, Coulson, and Goetz; John 
A. Stevenson, treasurer, [he Penn Mutual 
Charles Allen Thomas 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Charles E. Wy 
zanski, Jr., US Judge for Mas 


x Co 


Jovce 


Life Insurance Co 


District 
sachusetts 

Henry Toy, Jr., duPont Co., has been 
appointed executive director. 
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FilLR a century of progress in mu- 
sic education, we know that the ereat 
single asset the special music teach 
can have is the help of the resource 

| classroom teache) 
[his classroom teacher is responsi 
ble, in large measure, for the phenom. 


cnal erowth of music education in oun 


No other country in the world 


schools 
has anything comparable to what we, 
in our own schools, take 
Music ton 
feature ol 


} 
LOSOTDITLN 


lor granted. 


every child is an integral 


our basic educational phi- 


Characteristics 


What do we mean by resourceful 


to whom music edu 


s so much: 


issroom teacher, 


ition OW 
1} We mean an enthusiastic teachei 
who engenders a 


} 


vr tne 


love ol life, a feeling 
beauty 
] 


] 
WOLIC 


that may be tound in 


and a desire to share one’s 
discoveries with others. 

\ resourceful teacher is certain to 
as an essential source ol 


And 
and 


wie tl e arts 


ruittul livine and learning. 


rather than thinkine of musi 


ove 


expressive activities as added 


burden to the teaching day, the arts 


are regarded as wellsprings ot deeply 


sutisiving experiences. 


2) We mean an imaginative teachet 


who has many resources to draw on. 


Such a teacher not only has a feeling 
for tunes that are good for singing, 
tales that are fine tor telling, fo 


skills that are well for bovs and girls 


to master, but has the power of imag 
ination that gives living substance and 
immediate reality to the materials and 
processes of learning. 

>) We 


is a master of the art of selection. 


who 
The 
the straight- 
jacket of rigid formality of prescribed 


mean a flexible teachei 


flexible teacher avoids 
materials as well as the fixed and set 
apart music period. Instead, music is 
seized upon whenever and wherever it 
lends vitality, color, and dramatic sig- 
nificance to the incidents and moods, 
the studies and occasions of school life 
as they arise, 
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tho sometimes 


Basic Understanding 


In trying to meet the needs of all 
the pupils, the resourceful classroom 
teacher—with limited musical back- 
ground and little equipment—should 
have this basic understanding: 

Children innately musical; 
theretore, every child is capable of 
developing and improving his individ 
ual capacity to 


are 


himself in 
This holds good fon 


express 
musical wavs. 
older boys and girls, for adults, and 


for teachers. 
children 
ready and eager to express themselves 
in a variety of 


In any s¢ hoolroom, 


are 


musical ways. Unless 
the young have been warped by pro 
fessional or other artificial attitudes of 
wellmeaning but mistaken adults, they 
are as ready to sing and dance as they 
are to laugh and talk, skip and run, 
frolic and play, and otherwise cele- 
brate the wonder of the 


their joy in being alive. 


Backward Children 


Lhose children who are referred to 
variously 


world and 


as backward, uncertain, re- 
tarded, or nonsingers are more often 
than not handicapped by emotional 


disorders of some kind. A very close 
relationship exists between a child and 
his expressive activities, The provei 


bial ounce of prevention is the best 
cure for emotional disturbances, and 
it should, of course, begin at home. 
Instead, much of the trouble in re- 
eard to the singing of certain chil- 
dren starts in the home. 

The singing difficulties of one child 
may be caused by the overpraise ol 
another more gifted boy or girl in the 
same family. Joking remarks made by 
a parent in the presence of a child 
about his singing will set up negative 
or hostile attitudes that 
a youngster thruout the 
school life. 


may follow 


rest of his 


A resourceful teacher can do much 
to reinstate a boy or a girl in his own 
good opinion of himself and a wise as 
well as resourceful teacher knows that 


» | hee tel ta0) Classroom 


lacking in musical background 


special help must be given in ways 
that will build up 
down selfconfidence. 


instead of tear 


Participation 

Children have sound instincts about 
singing. They feel in their bones that 
it is something to do, to enjoy, and to 
gai satisfaction from, and if they are 
not happily engaged in taking an 
active part, they will have nothing to 
do with it. Normal children learn to 
sing by singing, not by looking on. 

Music is a folk art and children 
the folk attitude of 
active participation. They are moved 
by simple, direct emotions, and then 


bring to musik 


responses are shaped by an imagin 
ative freshness that brings the simplest 
of dance-songs and song-stories vividly 
to life. 

Che resourceful teacher will provide 
children with a wide variety of songs 
that are to dramatize. Children 
love to make plays of such old favor- 
ites as the “Three Little Kittens” who 
lost their mittens, of “Pussy Cat, Pussy 


Casy 


Cat’’ who visited the queen, and of the 
“Five Little Chickadees” who all flew 


away. They like, also, to impersonate 


“Little Jack Horner,” “Little Miss 
Muffet.’* ““The Crooked Man,” and 
other familiar characters from song: 
land. 


Ballad songs and singing games ap- 
peal to the dramatic instincts of mid- 
dle-grade boys and girls. The resource- 
ful teacher who has seen the planning, 
improvising, and shaping up that 
older children give to heightening the 
dramatic effect of “High Betty Mar- 
tin,” “Here Come Three Dukes A-Rid- 
ing,” ““There Was a 
“Three Pirates,” 


Little Princess,” 
and similar songs 
will be on the lookout for material of 
this kind. 

The imaginative teacher knows that 
voung hearts and minds are led out 
and stimulated to do undreamed of 
things when boys and girls are en- 
couraged to try themselves out fully 
and freely in giving life and color to 
the songs thev sing. 
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LILLA BELLE PITTS 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


‘Teacher. - - 


d | and equipment, can provide good music education 


AWIN 2Y ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN 


In addition to dramatiza 






tion, there is much that ev 
a young child can do in t 


matter of accompanying, an@® 


“orchestrating” songs, In this, 
the experimental interest that 
voungsters have in everything 
that can be made to sound 
and move can be turned to de 
cided advantage. Why should 
any teacher order made-up 
sets ol rhvthm-band_ instru- 


ments until she and her pupils 


more of the instruments ol 
the bell variety. A dis- 
carded meat hook mounted 
on a board and struck with 
a length of gas piping made 
a gong of great volume and 
pleasing sonority. Enough 
‘10- and 20-penny nails were 
picked up around the post 
and soaked in kerosene (to 
remove — rust) to make 
higher- and lower-toned 


o ~pells. 


ing. It is the same year after year, so 
this fact cannot be attributed to the 
accident of a specially gifted group ol 
children. Her boys and girls may be 
studying rivers of climates, nomadic 
peoples in Asia, or cotton raising in 
the South, but out of these studies will 
come a song that expresses mood. 
Since this teacher has had no sys 
tematic musical training, getting a 
song written down in notational form 
calls for a bit of managing. Her boys 
and girls, knowing that they have a 


have exhausted the possibili- ." \nother friend, this one — responsibility that is real, listen very 
ties of the home, schoolroom, ih! in the lumber business, sug- carefully to each tune that is sug- 
backvard, vacant lot, trash _ gested and cut in 12-inch 


cans, and other likelv sources 
of supply 

[his question was put to 
one ol mv college classes in 
which there were a number of 
inservice teachers. One young 





lengths two sizes of dowel- 
Ye. Again the school boys 
4nd girls lent a hand and 
/ painted these sticks in col 


ors of their own choosing. 
Che youngsters contrib- 
























gested. They have learned to keep 
them in mind well enough to suggest 
make corrections. 
When a tune is finally accepted, the 
entire group sings it over until they 
know it. 


changes and to 


If some child in the group is able to 


TOR Sage Le ae 


id 
) 
H 


ee 


. woman, who had been won- uted in other ways. They play the finished song on the piano, 
. dering how she could manage were most ingenious in de- teacher and class then transcribe it 5 
7 to get rhythm-band equip vising rain rattles, jingle [rom keyboard to staff notation on the ; 
> ment on a five-dollar allow- sticks, drums of every imag- blackboard. When there is no one in ah 
\ ance from the school budget, inable size and material, the class to play the piano, the song is ; 
e decided to explore a bit before and two very beautiful tone jotted down in singing names (so-fa 4 
, spending the money. Her final blocks made of pieces of syllables) and taken to the music a 
e report to the class with an ex wood picked up from trash — teacher or to some parent or friend fon $) 
$s hibit of instruments was a de- back of a store. transcribing it in notational form, 5 
d light and an inspiration to all. So, there were their ac- ; 
y. She had enlisted the help of mpaniments for ticking Freshness of 4 pproach 

not only her boys and girls, Wd tocking clock songs, hese are illustrations of what hap 
- but that of her family and Yattles, little bells, and pens when an imaginative teacher ap 
d- friends as well. tS ‘rhythm sticks for rain and — proaches a musical project with gen 
e- Her father got a large nail | snow songs, halves of coco- uine and_ welldirected enthusiasm. 
9 keg from a friend of his who nut shells clapped together Happy is the child who comes early 
net was a hardware merchant. A for galloping cowboy songs, under the influence of a teacher who 
1e neighbor contributed an old a brass bowl pounded for allows no musical undertaking to sink 
r- inner tube for the head of jangling fire bells, and the — to the dead level of the commonplace 
d- what turned out to be a ver\ big drums and gong (struck Chis brings us back to our starting 
te handsome drum. The school by the gas pipe muffled with = point—the resourceful teacher. The 
es children decorated it with ~— a child’s mitten) to give at- most valuable personal resource that 
of highly modernistic patterns \ mosphere to songs of far- any classroom teacher, who includes 

laid on with brightly colored \ IZ es away China, Japan, India, music in her program, can have is a 
at paints. : and Arabia — and much __ freshness of approach that brings the 
ut The husband of this yun=~ 4 Z Wy, more. meaning of music to life in terms of 
of teacher was ‘a sergeant in a % fk4 In another city, I know imaginative action and joyous partici 
“n- nearby army post. His by-man = ry, % a fourth-grade teacher who — pation, For it is then that music pro 
lly riage enthusiasm for the proj-S ay claims to know nothing vides laughter and reverence, beauty 
to ect carried over to the ih oe f about music, yet her pupils and excitement, and uplifting mo- 

his company, who provided «, = excel in original song writ ments in which nothing is lost. 

( 
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How parents and teachers can 


help a child to 


n= at play, Edith looked up at her 
mother to ask, “When I start in 
kindergarten Mother, will you come 
with mer” 

Her mother quickly reassured her. 
“Yes, Edith, I will go with you the 
first day to help you get acquainted. 
Alter that you will be able to go to 
school alone.” 

Leaving home to begin school is a 
big step for a young child. Much of 
the timidity in facing an unfamiliar 
experience comes about because he 
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make a good start 


HAZEL F. GABBARD 


Specialist for Extended School 


Services and Parent Education 
US Office of Education 


is not sure what is expected. Or a 
child may be fearful that he will not 
live up to family expectations. The 
first day of school plunges a child into 
a situation which is frightening unless 
he has had gradual preparation for 
this new adventure. 

Parents are increasingly more inter- 


{ parent helps to make things 


pleasant in a school lunchroom. 


ested to know how they can pave the 
way tor their children’s school adjust- 
ment. Eager for their children to be 
resourceful in meeting new experi- 
ences, they seek the help of teachers 
in making the transition trom home 
to school smooth and _ pleasant. 
Early planning of parents and 
teachers together before children en- 
ter school is tound by many schools 
to make the child feel more at home 
and secure in the new setting. A num- 
ber of schools invite parents of chil- 
dren who will enrol in September to 
visit the school during the spring 
the Otten 
done by taking small groups of par- 
and children at intervals, so 
children can be visitors in the kinder- 


months of year, this is 


ents 


garten or first-grade groups. 

hese introductory meetings serve 
to orient both children and_ parents 
to the school far enough in advance 
to prepare the child for this new ex- 
perience in his life. Teachers and par- 
ents meet together and talk over the 
Steps in registration, how the home 
can prepare the child for this event, 
and ways in which the parents and 
teachers may work as a team for the 
the child. It is 
possible to cram children with learn- 
ing in the weeks before school and 
have them ready. 

As children 


best interests ol not 


the class- 


room when school opens, the experl- 


troop into 
enced teacher observes the differences 
which exist in the children in her 
group. Her first job is to size up 
under- 
stand some of the reasons they exist. 

How There are 
dozens of ways. Here are reports of 


these differences and trv to 


does she do this? 


how some teachers actually operate. 


Individual Conferences 

Miss Jones, a first-grade teacher, 
says since children grow up in widely 
differing homes, their ways of re- 
sponding to schoolroom situations are 
bound to differ. Her first plan for 
getting acquainted is to invite parents 
to the school. 

A note goes to each mother and 
father, informal and friendly, stating 
that a conference with them will help 
her to know their child better. The 
parents then make an appointment. 
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The principal in Miss Jones school 
has arranged for the teachers to have 
half-day sessions during the early 
weeks of school. The school provides 
time on the regular school schedule 
lor parent-teacher conlerences. 

What does Miss Jones learn from 
her conferences with parents? As she 
meets the parents, she encourages 
them to give their slant on the 
child to compare with her own obser- 
vation. She tries to make the parents 
feel the respect she holds for their 
opinions. 

She asks them to tell her about the 
things their child likes to do; whether 
he has playmates; how he gets along 
with other children; his toys, his 
favorite books; the trips he has taken; 
the things the family does together; 
what things are hard for him, and 
what things are easy. 

As parents and teacher talk over 
these things, they get acquainted with 
each other. ‘These first-hand impres- 
sions are far more satisfactory to Miss 
Jones than learning what the home 
is like by talkine with the children. 
Only by knowing the families can 
she begin to glimpse the realities of 
her children’s lives. 


Informal Group Meeting 


Miss Hardy is a second-grade teach- 
er. She has another good way of be- 
einning the school year with the co- 
operation of parents, 

An informal meeting for parents is 
planned soon alter the children are 
enrolled. Comine to her room, the 
parents can visualize the setting in 
which children and teacher work. 

Miss Hardy explains briefly the 
kind of program which will be under- 
taken by the children during the vear 
and discusses the questions the par- 
ents raise. Their questions indicate 
the kinds of things they want to know 
about the school. 

Before the parents leave, she has 
suggested a number of ways in which 
they can be helpful to the school. 
There is always need for extra adults 
when children go on trips. It is pos- 
sible, too, that some of the parents 
may have collections or objects at home 
which they would like to share with 
the children. The parents ask that a 
committee be appointed to work with 
the teacher on 
school relations. 

The meeting with parents at the 


cooperative home- 
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beginning of the year establishes Miss 
Hardy as a friend and educational 
counselor. Parents send their children 
off to school with more confidence. 
They feel that they have a stake in 
school affairs. 


Home Visits 

A conversation with Miss Leslie, a 
fiith-grade teacher, reveals that she 
also has discovered the value of 
friendly contacts with her parents to 
aid her in the work with her group 
of children. 

She places home visits first in her 
approach to helping children make a 
good start in school. The parents in- 
vite her to come to their homes. She 
tries never to turn down these in- 
vitations. 

Alter a home call, Miss Leslie finds 
she has more valuable information 
about a child than she could ever have 
gathered by talking to children and 
parents at school. She notices that 
her children seem more friendly after 
a home visit. 

Of course, Miss Leslie admits it 
takes time to make the rounds of 30 
homes, but she knows the reward for 
a teacher when home and school are 
linked together and children sense the 
togetherness of the adults. 


Group Problem Solving 


At the McDowell School, Mrs. Case 
has started the school year with 
another project. 

Last year the school invited parents 
in to discuss the report cards, to tell 
what kind of information would be 
helpful to them. Parents are now in- 
volved in planning with the school 
staff the type of pupil progress re- 
ports to be used this year. 

Mrs. Case is very enthusiastic about 
the participation of parents in this 
project. She reports how much she 
has gained thru her contacts with par- 
ents on the committee. The parents 
have helped the teachers to clarify 
their thinking; and parents who have 
worked with the teachers say they have 
become better parents because they 
understand more about the way chil- 
dren learn and grow. 

Parents “on the Staff’ 

In Miss Mitchell’s school, it might 
be said that parents are on the staff: 

Last year the parents in this school 
received a letter asking them if they 


would be interested in helping at 
They were asked what they 
liked to do. 

The information came in and was 
put down on cards to make a file on 
parents’ talents and hobbies. To the 
amazement of the staff, they had par- 


ents who were a gold mine for enrich- 


school. 


ing the school program. Among the 
parents there were librarians, musi- 
cians, artists, stenographers, nutrition 
ists, and many other professional 
fields represented. 

When the file was completed, the 
teachers immediately began to call on 
parents to assist in school activities 
A mother who was a painter came to 
help the children learn finger paint- 
ing. A parent who had been a librar- 
ian set up a system for cataloging 
photographs the 
lected. Anothei 


teachers had_ col- 
parent organized a 
committee to help with costumes fot 
school assembly programs. 

Parents began to notice the effects 
of the experiences children in Miss 
Mitchell’s school were having. No! 
did they fail to notice the pride the 
children took in having their parents 
come to help at school 


Time Well Spent 

The plans which Miss Jones, Miss 
Hardy, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Case, and 
Miss Mitchell report as helping them 
understand their children at the start 
of the school year are not different 
from those many teachers find helpful. 
hese approaches merely emphasize 
that preparing the way for a good 
school adjustment for children brings 
parents and teachers together. 

Unfortunately, this phase of teache 
preparation is usually found to be 
very sketchy. The preservice program 
taught her to work with children but 
short-changed her on the technics ol 
working with adults. 

Altho a teacher feels uncertain of 
herself with parents, she need not put 
off working with them. It is possible 
to learn by doing and to profit from 
the mistakes one makes. 

A principle ever to be kept in mind 
is that cooperation between parents 
and teachers does not come about by 
lecturing to parents. That merely has 
lo keep the 
doors open, there must be a mutual 


a way of closing doors. 
exchange of ideas between parents and 


teachers and a sincere respect for the 
opinions of each for the cther. 
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“he NA makes a difference 


INCE its organization in 1857, the 

NEA has coordinated the efforts 
dl teachers in solving the problems of 
the protession. 

\ look at membership growth, es- 
pecially during the last 35 years, gives 
us an idea of how teachers have real- 
ized the value of joining together to 
solve their common problems. There 
were fewer than 9000 members in 
190,000 in 1937, 
fewer than 390,000 in 1947, and more 
than 425,000 in 1949. In 30 years, we 
have grown from a small minority to 
a majority of the teaching profession. 

More teachers are aware of NEA 
policies, plans, and accomplishments. 
More teachers are actively taking part 


1917, fewer than 


in the formation and development of 
them. The NEA base of operations 
has broadened to include all those 
who work directly or indirectly with 
children in our schools. 

This uniting of the _ profession, 
which will increase as teachers realize 
the value of consolidating their efforts, 
is one way the NEA makes a differ- 
ence, 


Rural Areas 

Our greatest growth in membership 
in the past five years has been thru 
the enrolment of rural teachers. We 
have long realized that the problems 
affecting all schools are intensified in 
many rural schools. Inadequate build- 
ings, poor lighting, insufficient heat- 
ing—all handicap the educational pro- 
gram. Too frequently there is an un- 
trained, inexperienced teacher facing 
these problems, a teacher who also 
has to cope with the personal frustra- 
tions of unsatisfactory living quarters, 
no sense of belonging to the commu- 
nity, and no feeling of permanency in 
position. 

This is true in only part of the 
rural schools. Yet that part must be 
helped and is being helped. Increased 
emphasis by educational organizations 
upon consolidation, better transporta- 
tion, adequately prepared teachers, 
and better supervision has helped to 
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bring these rural communities sub- 
stantial benefits. The state organiza- 
tions have sponsored legislation that 
supplements these benefits by bette 
tenure, more just salary, and retire 
ment provisions. 

Over half of the nation’s children 
attend rural schools. ‘Vhat is why the 
NEA studies all the conditions which 
directly and indirectly affect this 
group at the same time they are 
considering the conditions which have 
developed to such a momentous tide 
in our metropolitan schools. 


International Exchange 

Not only have teachers been im- 
proving the conditions under which 
they work, they have also been work- 
ing to promote a greater understand- 
ing of our fellow men who are scat- 
tered over the entire globe. 

In the past eight years, teachers 
have contributed almost a_ million 
dollars to this cause thru the War 
and Peace Fund and the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. As a result, we 
feel that we are part of the teaching 
profession of the world! 
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To desire to have many books, 
and never use them, is like 
a child that will have a candle 
burning by him all the while 
he is sleeping. 

—Henry Peacham 
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One of the direct benefits of the 
OTRF has been bringing 30 teachers 
to this country to study in our schools. 
Time and again these teachers are 
surprised at the democratic manner 
in which students and teachers work 
together in America. Freedom of 
thought, freedom of action, respect 
for opinions of young students as 
well as for opinions of older students 
—all these amazed the visitors. 

On the other hand, they warn us 
that the absence of serious scholar- 
ship upon the part of good students 
is robbing us of potential leaders. 


loo many students are willing to be- 


Atte 


leaving school, these students fail to 


come part olf the “average.” 


take an active part in community 
affairs, 

If we fail in developing responsi- 
bility for citizenship in all our stu- 
dents—including those whose primary 
interests will be in business, industry, 
and the professions—we contribute to 
the apathy which has allowed many 
unscrupulous, selfseeking minorities 
to exercise undue political influence. 

Our form of government is by the 
consent of the governed. The apathy 
of many who would resent the im- 
plication that they are not good citi- 
zens has resulted in the lack of fore- 
sight for the planning and support of 
good schools. 

In the aiding of our fellow teachers 
abroad and in meeting with them and 
exchanging ideas with them, the pro- 
fession has been strenethened. Here 
again the NEA has made a difference. 


Federal Aid 

This result of poor schools, which 
our toreign visitors have noticed, is 
one reason we insist upon fighting 
for federal aid to education. 

The Virginia Association knows 
that the number of children in Fair- 
fax County between the ages of one 
and six is greater than all those Fair- 
fax children now in school! Halfday 
sessions are only half-answers. Chil- 
dren grow up without waiting for 
these new buildings to be built. They 
can't wait! 

In Nebraska, I visited a primary 
teacher who taught 64 children each 
day—half sessions of 30 and 34. In 
Kentucky, there was a school which 
had enrolled 72 in the first grade. 
In Colorado, a teacher told me about 
the faculty of 37 people who were 
teaching in her school. In the past 
few years, 80 different persons—I 
won't say teachers—have filled these 
37 positions. Only four of the origi- 
nal group remained. 

These are conditions in the United 
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The teaching profession working together improves conditions in 


many ways, declared Miss Studebaker at the Boston meeting. 


States—the country with the greatest 
natural resources, the country with 
the great heritage of freedom and 
justice for all. Can we maintain the 
initiative that made our country 
strong when the future generation has 
to develop under such conditions? 
The cost of poor schools is greater 
than the cost of good schools. 

These understaffed, underfinanced, 
and overcrowded schools must go. 
They will go. Federal aid and public 
relations are the answer. Here, too, the 
combined strength of the teaching 
profession is making a difference. 


Teacher Recruitment 

From all states come reports of 
need for more young people to pre- 
pare to teach in elementary grades. 
We need more interested and more 
careful selection of those applying for 
entrance to the profession. 

The shortage of students preparing 
to teach has this advaiuage which is 
often overlooked. Those preparing to 
teach WANT to teach. Their driving 
urge and enthusiasm is producing 
some fine teachers. The Future Teach- 
ers of America now have 271 college 
chapters, so that more than 13,000 are 
participating members of their state 
and national associations. 

In Connecticut, I attended a meet- 
ing of representatives of each of the 
state teachers colleges under the spon- 
sorship of the state association for 
the purpose of exchanging ideas. One 
young man, a veteran who had spent 
many months overseas, was anxious to 
teach. I believe he would be a cru- 
sader for democracy any time, and his 
war experiences have intensified his 
belief in education as a means of 
strenethening our morale and our 
faith. Each of these young people is 
giving that extra bit of personal time 
and effort which makes for progress. 

The goal of a qualified teacher, 
competent to guide the growth and 
development of children, in every 
classroom of the nation is far removed 
at present. One out of 10 classroom 
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teachers holds an emergency teaching 
certificate. But a qualified teacher fon 
every classroom is a goal which many 
people outside the profession are be 
ginning to work for. 

For example—in Ardmore, Penn 
sylvania, the Optimist Club granted 
a $1600 scholarship to a youth for 
study in a College of Education. The 
only requirement he must fulfill is 
that he enter teaching. The AASA 
meetings of this past year saw the pres- 
entation of a scholarship for advanced 
study in the administration of public 
education. 

In Michigan, one teacher, working 
for a Ph.D. in education, asked that 
she be assigned to a rural school in 
poor condition. She wanted to work 
a year in such a situation in orde 
to determine the possibilities of a 
complishment under such adverse con- 
ditions. 

When, the teaching profession has 
people of such calibre in its ranks, 
education does improve. When such 
people unite and pool their strength 
in an organization dedicated to the 
improvement of the profession, they 
are bound to make a difference. In 
research, group meetings, and publica- 
tions, the NEA is helping in the re- 
cruitment of good teachers. 


Human Relations 


One of the real problems of our 
time is in human relations. I say hu- 
man rather than public because, as 
I have listened to reports of trouble 
between students and teachers, be- 
tween administrators and teachers, | 
have come to the conclusion that 
manv difficulties owed their cause to 
no common meeting of minds to solve 
the problems at hand. 

In some of these situations, the 
Defense Commission has been able to 
serve as a catalytic agent. But, while 


the NEA or 
the state a..9- 
ciation may 





serve as coun- 
sel or arbitra- 
tor, it remains the duty of the local 
people to learn to work together for 
the common good. They must learn 
to fight fo) principles, not to fieht 
against people. 

Given the ideal situation—a eood 
teacher, proper school environment, a 
class of moderate size, excellent dem 
ocratic relationships among children 
teachers, community, and adminis 
trators—we still have proble ms ol lares 


dimensions 


confronting American 


education and the American peopl 
as a whole. I reler to the prob 
lems that arise from the fact that we 
are living in a “divided world,” as 
President Conant has called it—a 
world beset by international tensions 
with resulting insecurities for individ 
uals as well as for nations 

These problems have recently r¢ 
ceived serious study by the members 
of your Educational Policies Commis 
sion. This commission has published 
an important statement of its analysis 
of the present troubled world situa 
tion together with its recommenda 
tions for American schools for dealing 
with that situation. I recommend to 
each of you a careful and thoughtful 
study of this statement. It is a 54-pag 
pamphlet entitled 
tion and International Tensions. Vhis 


Lone rican / duc a 


type of group thinking and reporting 
makes a difference. [See page 457 

The national picture is an inspiring 
one. It gives one faith in the futur 
to find so many earnest. able educa 
tors working together in an attempt 
to define the problems and arrive at 
possible solutions, 


Together we can prove that the 


NEA makes a difference! 
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WOTP has a great future 


predicts our new NEA president in his report on the Berne 


ARRIVED in Berne, Switzerland, to 
| attend the Third Delegate’ As- 
sembly of the World Organization of 
the ‘Peaching Profession on July 17. 
For the first few hours, I felt as un- 
certain and confused as the proverbial 
college freshman on registration day. 

Soon, however—thanks to the skilled 
leadership of WOTP President Wil- 
liam F. Russell, the superb hospitality 
and smoothly-planned arrahgements 
of Swiss Vicepresident F. L. Sack, 
and the thoro advanced planning by 
General, William G. 
Carr—the spirit of friendly coopera- 


the Secretary 


tion destroved all doubts and fears. 

People with more international ex- 
perience than I possess agreed that 
the Berne meeting was probably the 
best international conference of teach- 
ers that has ever been held. I do not 
see how it could have been better. 

The spirit of the conference was 
always one of willingness to listen and 
learn, to share ideas and experiences. 
National boasting was completely ab- 
sent. We all left the conference better 
friends and better teachers than when 
we arrived. There was little arguing 
but much thinking. There were few 
formal ballots, but many solid agree- 
ments. 


Representatives 

WOTP now has 23 national mem- 
bers in the following countries: Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, China, 
Feypt, England, Finland, Greece, 
Haiti, Iceland, India, Luxembourg, 
Malta, New Zealand, Nigeria, North- 
ern Ireland, Philippines, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and United States. 

The teachers organizations repre- 
sented include well over two million 
members located in every one of six 
continents. In addition, we were glad 
to have with us accredited observers 
from Turkey, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, and Thailand, as well as from 
a number of international agencies, 
including the United Nations and 
Unesco. 

I was very proud of our NEA dele- 
_gation, which included 24 leaders from 
all parts of the country. The follow- 
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meeting of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


ine state edu- 
cation associa- 
tions afhliated 
with NEA and 
WOTP 
accredited del- 
Ohio, Michigan, — Illinois, 
Kansas, Maryland, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina. Three 
local afhliated associations 
County, Long Island; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia) and Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety were represented. 


seni 


egates: 


(Nassau 


Work of the Organization 


Apart from the election of officers, 
the adoption of a $15,000 budget for 
1950, and the conduct of other organi- 
zational business, the work of the as- 
sembly was devoted to two general 
questions: [1] the relation of educa- 
tion to peace among nations, and [2] 
a comparative study of methods used 
by teachers organizations to protect 
the tenure, superannuation, and salary 
rights of their members. 

In the election of officers, William 
F. Russell was unanimously reelected 
as president. Three new members of 
the executive committee were chosen. 
O. V. B. Miller (Canadian Teachers 
Federation), K. T. Ma _ (National 
Child Education § Association — of 
China), and Margaret J. Pringle 
(Educational Institute of Scotland) 
have completed their terms of service. 
Their places will be taken by Amar- 
natha’ Jha (All-India Federation of 
Educational Associations), Helgi 
Trvggvason (Icelandic ‘Teachers 
Union), and J. W. Scholes (Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland) . 

There is no space in a single article 
even to summarize the conclusions of 
the conference. It has been agreed that 
the Proceedings of the 1949 Delegate 


ANDREW Db. 
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HOLT 
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4ssociation 


Issembly will be published as were 
those of 1948. 

During the next 12 months, WOTP 
will be occupied with efforts to ex 
tend its membership, to gather com 
parative international data on teach- 
crs salaries and retirement provisions, 
to cooperate with Unesco and_ the 
United Nations (WOTP is now ol 
ficially recognized as a consultative 
agency by both of these international 
organizations) , to disseminate widel\ 
the conclusions of the Berne confet 
ence, and to publish a 
among its members. 

In 1950, the Fourth Delegate As 
sembly will meet in Ottawa, Canada. 
There, the continuing problem of 
educational responsibilities in relation 
to international peace will be reex- 
amined. 


newsletter 


A new topic for discussion 
in 1950 will be a comparison of the 
ways in which teachers organizations 
in various countries maintain effective 
public relations and public support 
for better schools. 


Reactions 

Reactions to the conference were: 

[1] A sincere respect for the solid 
achievements of the teachers of other 
nations was acquired by every dele- 
gate and observer. 

[2] A large amount of useful knowl- 
edge, some of it entirely new to teach- 
ers in our country, will be put into 
circulation thruout the world by the 
reports of delegates and by the pub- 
lished Proceedings. 

[3] We all gained a new confidence 
in the possibility of amicable adjust- 
ment of varying viewpoints by means 
of frank and full discussion. 

[4] WOTP has a great future. It 
deserves full support in the form of 
membership, finance, and ideas from 
all teachers of our country. 
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UR Association was honored and 
O will benefit in many ways in hav- 
ing its Executive Secretary, Willard 
E. Givens, selected to participate in 
the first Round the World Town Hall 
Seminar, conducted this past summer 
in leading cities around the world. 

The party of 28 American leaders, 
traveling by air, spent a week at each 
stop in daily conference with leaders 
of the various nations discussing local 
and world problems. Each week a 
broadcast program was recorded to be 
used in the United States on the 
regular Tuesday night broadcast of 
the Town Meeting of the At. 

The usual plan was to conduct a 
session of the Town Meeting in the 
regular fashion in each city visited. 
The four panel speakers included two 
prominent native citizens and two 
Americans usually drawn from the 
entourage. The topic for discussion 
was of interest to both countries. 

The use of nine different lan- 
guages was simply handled in Paris 
and Rome by simultaneous transla- 
tion equipment similar to that used 
by the United Nations. Translators 
situated in radio booths provided the 
English account a few seconds behind 
the speaker. At points where this 
equipment was not available, transla- 
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"Round the World 


tors repeated the speaker in English 
when he had finished. 

Expenses of the group were paid 
by the organizations they represented 
and general expenses of the trip were 
met by a fund raised last spring by 
the Town Hall among its radio lis- 
teners. The name of each person who 
volunteered a dollar was placed on a 
scroll, which was presented to the 
mavor of each city vis- 
ited. 

The party had rep- 
resentatives from some 
27 organizations, 
among them the NEA, 
American Association 
of University Women, 
\merican 
\merican 


Legion, 
Federation 
of Labor, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, and 
Conference of Mayors. It will mean 
much to our country just to have had 
leaders of such diverse groups working 
together. 

The schedule for the tour included: 
London, England—June 26-July 2: 
Paris, France—July 3-8; Berlin, Ger 
many—July 9-13; Vienna, Austria— 


WILLARD E. 


July 13-16; Rome, Italy—July 16-22; 


Ankara, Turkey—July 23-27; Tel Aviv, 
Israel—July 27-August 2; Alexandria, 
Egypt—August 2-5; Beirut, Lebanon 


—August 6; Damascus, Syria—Aug- 





eee maine eee 


ust 7; Karachi, Parkistan—Augvust 8 
12; New Delhi, India—Auegust 12-18; 
Manila, Philippine Islands—August 


20-26; Tokyo, Japan—August 26-Sep 


tember 1; Honolulu, Hawaii Septem 
ber 1-7; Oakland, California Septem 
ber 9. 


\mong purposes of this world semi 
nar were these: 

[1] To American 
standine of world problems. 


increase unde 
[2] To increase understanding ol 
America around the world. 
(3) To show ow 
in other 
problems. 


eenuine interest 
peoples and also in thei 


[4] lo strengthen and spread thx 
democratic way of 

[5] To promote 
and wellbeing. 


free discussion. 
peace, freedom 

\s his own special interest, Di 
Givens gave added attention to the 
program of unification of 
around the world. 


teachers 


Dr. Givens has given us thumb-nail 
sketches of what he saw abroad. About 
England he says, “You soon find that 
English austerity is based upon a 
situation. Without 
help from the US, England would be 
paralyzed. England is down, but she is 


valiantly 


serious economic 


trying to get back on hei 
feet. The countries around the world 
which believe in democracy must help 
her to get up again.” 

\bout France, “The French have 
unique combination of 


re | 
nationaliza 
tion and free enterprise in their 
national Thru eco 
nomic aid from the US, Franc 
is making rapid recovery. Th« 
people believe in liberty and 
equality and are able to give 


considerable leadership in he Ip 


economy. 


ing to bring about a united 
Europe.” 
Town Hall deserves much 


, credit for the practical develop 
ENS 
ment of a really great idea—the 
adaptation of the early New England 
Town Meeting to nationwide and 
now worldwide radio discussion. The 
Town Hall Meeting symbolizes Amer- 
ica’s birthright—free speech and tree 
assembly. 
Phousands of Town Meeting dis 
cussion groups have been organized 
in homes, churches, clubs, and schools 
to listen to the program and carry on 
their own discussions of the subject 
for the evening when the radio ‘Town 


Meeting is over. 
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FTA— 


a design for selective recruitment 


and preprofessional experience 


jie first step toward a greater teach- 


minds to do the 


( 


ine protession is to make up oul 


things necessary to 


yuild that profession, Then, we must 
lecide what things should be done 
nad dratt n over-all plan 

Future Leachers of America, now 


in its twelfth vear, 1s as definite as a 


blueprint in the statement of its ob 


iectives and ideals. Moreover, it out 
ines a workable program and de 
clops many of its own materials relat 
ing to the selective recruitment ol 
teachers and to preproltessional ex 


| 


CPTLTCNCeS cl sirable tO} those who have 


{ 1, 
dcehnitel 


decided to teach. 
| | \ clubs 1h 


ational and exploratory in nature. 


highschools are pre- 
| heir major function is to inform and 
convince the finest, most capable of 
the highschool students that teaching 
offers oTreal opportunities and deep 
satisfactions 

FTA activities offer the student Op 
portunity to learn firsthand the nature 
ol teaching, its joys, and its problems. 
It sometimes serves the profession best 
by leading those who are not poten 
tially gifted for teaching into an un 
limitations and 


derstanding of then 


an interest in other fields where they 


may have greater chances for success. 


Professional Experience 

IF I.\ chapters in the colleges and 
universities offer the student members 
personal experience with the work of 
the local, state, and national educa- 
tion associations, Students report fre- 
quently the satisfaction they are find- 
ing thru working together in FTA on 
the problems of the profession and the 
community. 

they speak about the importance 
ol knowing more of the history, ethics. 
and program of the organized teaching 
protession. They are paying tribute to 
teachers who have made a great con- 
tribution on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels by studying their lives 
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the state and national associations. 
Phev believe every teacher and future 
teacher should teel a protessional re 
sponsibility for strengthening then 
education associations. 

They believe that it is necessary to 
train students who expect to teach to 
work cooperatively on the major issues 
They 


believe that FTA is a means by which 


confronting education today. 


and by naming their chapters fon 


they can explore and train themselves, 
them. ‘They 


endorse almost unani 


while students, to make a real contri 
the more careful selection of 


admitted to 


mously bution to the profession. 


persons schools which 


, > : _ . 

prepare teachers and they speak with Rapid Growth 
emphasis on the need for both scholar- leachers ol 
1948-49 is 


of the truth of these statements. It is 


Lhe growth of Future 


ship and character and for state and \merica during evidence 
national planning to bring teacher 


supply and demand into balance. also evidence that many teachers rang- 

soth students and sponsors write 
repeatedly in praise of the wealth ol 
current information 


ing from those in the junior high- 


school (and sometimes elementary) 


normally sent thru the colleges and universities have 
in the 
profession but channeled to the stu 
dent thru FTA. Many FTA groups 
this year took definite action to assist bring strength and pride to the schools 
in securing the passing of the bill for of 
federal aid to education in the United 
States Senate, as urged in NEA pub 
lications. 


only to those who are already 


caught the vision of the great plan 
which is FTA and, as sponsors and 
advisers, are doing things which will 


America. 
The Ninth 
lished in 


FTA 
February 


Yearbook, pub- 
1949, 
active college or university chapters. 
l heir totaled 13,455, 
‘This represented a gain of more than 
1300 during 1948-49. 


The highschool clubs have shown 


97 


listed 27 


. membership 
Pride in Professional 
Organization 


Most significant of all tor the devel- 
opment of a truly united profession is 
the fact that these young people ex- 


still more rapid growth. Appfoximate 
lv 294 new clubs have been chartered 
press their pride in being members of during this school vear. There are 
now 568 active highschool clubs with 
a membership of over 10,000. 
Awareness of the professional po- 
tentialities of FTA is growing. More 
than two-thirds of the state education 
co publications have carried items or edi- 
torials on FTA this vear. 
that Franklin D. 


Roosevelt once said, ““The only limit 





| 

| ‘ 
I am reminded 
to our realization of tomorrow will be 
our doubts of today. Let us move for- 
ward.” 





FTA is destined to play an impor- 

/ tant role in the future development of 

ae the organized teaching profession. Let 

us move forward with FTA! 

—WILDA FREEBERN FAUST, 
secretary, FTA, 








QUALIFIED 


STUDENT national 


QUALIFIED: 
STUDENT 
} Materials for use in organizing FTA 
clubs in highschools and chapters in 
college may be had free from the 
FTA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


FT A—The Hope of the Profession. 
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An Adventure in International Relations 


UR international-relations club of 
O 21 members has not worked any 
miracles, but its success has encour- 
aged me to urge other schools to con- 
sider forming similar clubs. 

It started last June at the last meet- 
ing of the French club. Our school of 
100 was too small to support a lan- 
guage club, so other students were in- 
vited to join in forming an interna- 
tional-relations club. A dozen. stu- 
dents came to our first meeting. 

“How many are interested in the 
United Nations?” I asked. Apathy or 
unenlightened opposition was the re- 
sponse until one intelligent girl said 
hesitatingly, ““There’s no harm in real- 
lv finding out about it.” 

We collected charts, maps, folders, 
posters, booklets, and pamphlets, 
which we read and discussed. Some 
members arranged a UN display on 
our bulletinboard. A panel discussion 
and forum were presented. 

At this stage, club members were 
impressed with the material need of 
many people in foreign countries. 
Study and discussion brought them to 
a decision to collect clothing to send 
to the American Friends Service. 








SPponsoreD by the NEA, National 
Broadcasting Company, and Ameri- 
can Association for the United Na- 
tions, and with the cooperation of 
more than 60 national organizations, 
a 35-day UN program is planned for 
Se ptember 18 thru) October 24. 
Climax of activities will come on Oc- 
tober 24—UN Day—which will mark 
the fourth anniversary of the UN. 

The UN General Assembly will 
convene on September 20. Public 
meetings, folk festivals, and a ban- 
quet are scheduled for September 18- 
24, which will be New York City’s 
welcome week for General Assembly 
delegates. NBC will broadcast some 
of the events. 

A nationwide study campaign on 
the United Nations is being planned 


From November 18 to December 7, 
the club collected, sorted, packed, and 
shipped 216 pounds of clothes. ‘They 
worked individually and in commit- 
tees before school, after school, and 
on Saturdays. 

In December, research by members 
enabled the club to have an educa- 
tional Christmas party. Some members 
sang French carols; others sang Span- 
ish villancicos. 

In January, we started writing to 
students in England, Germany, and 
France. At every meeting of our club, 
replies from abroad were read to the 
group. Often there were interesting 
photos which were passed around. 

In February, the group elected 
chairmen to preside at a series of dis- 
cussions on Latin American countries. 
I was asked by the chairman for the 
discussion on Mexico to tell about my 
trip with the NEA Mexican tour. The 
Colombian chairman invited one of 
our teachers, who had taught in that 
country, to speak, and other chairmen 
were helped by the librarian and so- 
cial-studies teachers. 

Other activities at our late winter 
meetings included a quiz program on 


UN Celebration 


by the sponsoring organizations for 
the next three weeks—September 24 
to October 17. UN accomplishments 
and issues will be studied in class- 
rooms and discussed in forums and 
assemblies. 

During United Nations Week— 
October 17- 24—communities thruout 
the country will tell the story of how 
the “United Nations Works for You” 
by means of window displays, plays, 
festivals, and exhibits. The Depart- 
ment of State will take a leading part 
in planning the culminating celebra- 
tion on UN Day. 

Teachers interested in promoting 
the study campaign and UN Week 
activities may obtain materials and 
suggestions from the following ad- 
dresses: American Association for the 
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No school is too small to do its 


best toward world understanding. 


YVONNE A. GARDIOL 


Teacher, Ellenville Highschool, 
Ellenville, New York 


current events and debates on the 
North Atlantic Pact and United States 
policy in China. 

In April, our student-council presi- 
dent attended our club meeting and 
asked us to cooperate on a campaign 
for Garden Seeds to Europe. Once 
more the club eagerly answered the 
call. 

During the first year of the inter- 
national-relations club, members have 
become interested in doing worth- 
while things for their world neighbors 
and in searching for solutions to then 
problems. The seeds of brotherhood 
with other peoples of the world have 
been sown. 

Our international-relations club is 
carrying out in a humble way the prin- 
ciples which are so dear to all of us— 
and having fun doing it. Your club 
can too. 


United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, 
New York, New York; NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New 
York; Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA, NEA head- 
quarters; National Citizens Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day (ap- 
pointed by the Department of 
State), 700 Jackson Place N.W.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

The NEA International Relations 
Committee has prepared a special 
kit of materials, for which 25¢ is 
charged to cover mailing costs. It has 
also just published a 32-page pic- 
torial report in two colors on how 
American schools are Teaching 
United Nations. The report is di- 
vided into five parts: [1] classroom 
activities, [2] en ae [3] audio- 
visual materials, [4] extracurriculum 
activities, [5] bibliographical sug- 
gestions. $1 per copy. Quantity dis 
counts, 
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Democracys Road to Freedom 


emocracy's real hope lies in putting into practice the niversa eciaration o 
D ' | hope | putting into practice the U | Declarat f 


Human Rights, Commissioner McGrath told the Representative Assembly at Boston. 


‘| Wwo conthic ting philosophies ol vovV- 


crnment and of life are now com 
peting for the allegiance of the peoples 
of the world. One of these is totalitari 
anism. It finds current expression in 
the communistic states of Russia and 
her satellites. The other is democracy. 
Ihe job of educators is to lead Amer 
icans to reject totalitarianism zealously 
lor democracy. 

| otalitarianism submerges the in 
lividual in the welfare of the state. 
Democracy uses the state to advance 
individual. Both 
totalitarian and democratic 


the welfare of the 
govern- 
‘“‘welfare 
states,” but thev are as far 


ments have been called 
apart 
as the poles. 

Where democracy protects the rights 
and respects the dignity of every per- 
son, totaljtarianism uses man for the 
Where 
totalitarianism uses dictatorship, de- 


purpose of those in power. 


mocracy uses consensus of a free elec- 
Where 


pre sses criti ism, 


torate. totalitarianism sup- 


democracy thrives 
on it. Where totalitarianism demands 
uniformity of thought and contorm- 
ity in action, democracy encourages 
independent spirit. 
Where communism harasses or liq- 
uidates the 


dissent and an 
nonconformist, democ- 
racy encourages and protects him. 
Ihe purposes of education, and 
therelore the functions of the teacher, 
are fundamentally different in these 
two systems. And these basic differ- 
ences are the context of one of the 
serious issues now confronting Ameri- 
can educators and the American 
people. American 
schools and colleges perform their pur- 


How best can 


poses? How can the repugnance which 
we feel toward totalitarianism in. all 
its forms be channeled into an intel- 
ligent and constructive effort to build 
a strong and healthy democracy? 
And within that larger question 
there is another: What steps can 
teachers take for dealing with totali- 
tarianism constructively while at the 
same time nurturing democratic hab- 
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its in their students? I am glad that 
you have taken a firm position that 
those who are avowed or proven com- 
munists should not be permitted to 
teach. [See “From the NEA Resolu- 


tions” on the next page.] 


Loyalty Oaths 


Many 
quiring teachers to declare under oath 


laws have been passed re- 


that they are not communists and that 
they do not belong to any group or- 
vanized to overthrow the government. 
I doubt whether such legal procedures 
are an effective safeguard against the 
teaching of communism in our schools. 
\ny teacher loyal to the United 
States and its way of life would be 
loval without signing such a_ state- 
ment; and to achieve their evil objec- 
tives, those who are disloyal will never 
hesitate to add perjury to treason. 
he requirement that teachers sign 
loyalty oaths is, therefore, a public 
doubtful 
creates a sense oft 


policy ol effectiveness. It 
false security by 
leading the public to believe that the 
problem has been solved when in 
fact it may merely have been buried 
from public view. 

I understand, too, and I share the 
resentment of educators at the im- 
plication that teachers are less loyal 
than other Americans. We educators 
know that no occupational group is 
composed of more loyal, dependable. 
devoted Americans than is our own. 
The loyalty of the teaching profession 
does not wait on some loyalty test 
or the taking of an oath. It is a matter 
of a century and a half of history 
written into the record. 

At the same time, I believe we 
should be willing and ready to sign 
loyalty oaths if present pressures of 
public opinion require them. Organ- 
ized opposition to loyalty oaths places 
the profession in a questionable posi- 
tion with the public and imposes 
upon us a heavy burden of explana- 
tion at a time when its energies are 
needed to promote democratic values 


and practices rather than to fight a 
rear-guard action. 

The greatest danger to the future 
of education in America, and to the 
(American way of life, is that in ow 
efforts to avoid the spread of com 
munistic doctrines we may turn this 
nation into a police state, with many 
ot the traits we abhor in totalitarian- 
ism. The treedoms guaranteed unde 
the Constitution are indispensable 
to a free society. 


Academic Freedom 


Implicit in these freedoms is the 
treedom of teaching. Only as teachers 
have the right, and exercise the re- 
sponsibility, to present the truth as 
they see it; and only as they culti- 
vate habits of free inquiry on any 
subject, will they fulfill their prope: 
mission in a democracy. 

Any action of the public which 
interferes with this freedom in the 
classroom will tend to intimidate 
many teachers and thus destroy then 
effectiveness. Many strong and intel- 
lectually enterprising teachers will 
leave the profession, It will stultify ed- 
ucation, dull the minds of students, 
and, if continued, such a practice will 
make education the tool of a thought 
control like that of totalitarianism. 

The strongest internal defense of 
democracy lies precisely in a teaching 
profession whose loyalty to democracy 
is unquestioned—so completely un- 
questioned that what is considered 
false doctrine may also be freely dis- 
cussed in the classroom. The members 
of the teaching profession have there- 
fore a moral responsibility to defend 
their right to discuss unpopular sub- 
jects and to bring to bear on these 
subjects such evidence as is available. 

To defend the right to teach the 
truth thru free inquiry. even in un- 
popular directions, will not be easy. 
Loyalty to the highest ideals of the 
profession and to the democratic way 
of life nevertheless requires that we 
do just this thing. Indeed, this is the 
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Earl James MeGrath 


US Commissioner of Education 


Federal Security Agency 


proof of our loyalty—not in an oath, 
but in the performance of the coura- 
ecous task of teaching the truth freely 
as we see it, 


Teaching about Communism 


One of many examples of the kind 
of courage needed in the teaching pro- 
fession, if it is to demonstrate its 
loyalty to freedom, is teaching about 
communism itself. Notice, | do not 
say, the teaching of communism: | 
say, teaching about communism. 

Now, in many communities and col- 
leges, the teacher who mentions Karl 
\larx or communism will be suspected 
of disloyalty. But unless communism 
is discussed in the schools, there 1s 
no way to insure a full understanding 
olf the differences between it and de- 
mocracy. As well, expect children to 
keep away from poison ivy without 
knowing what it looks like! 

Phe American child who leaves 
school without an understanding of 
the purposes, programs, and practices 
of communism is unprepared for life 
in a democracy. To guard against 
dangers to himself and to his society, 
he must know how to meet error with 
truth, and he must never commit the 
mistake of labelling noncontormity 
and dissent with the odious and libel- 
ous labels of totalitarianism. 

All of this means that curriculum 
materials comparing and contrasting 
democracy and totalitarianism must be 
planned and used. We do not yet 
have available, in usable form for all 
levels of education, documentary ma- 
terials showing the full meaning of 
liberty as contrasted with totalitarian- 
ism. 

I believe confidently that the day- 
to-day comparison of life under totall- 
tarian regimes and under democratic 
procedures, coupled with fuller ex- 
perience of democracy itself in our 
schools, is the best protection against 


, Subversive propaganda. A love and de- 


votion to the best in American life 
will grow only in the minds and hearts 
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of those who know fu'l well what the 
alternatives are, and who, in their own 
lives, have entered fully into the ex 
perience of democracy. In the end, 
this is our only protection. 

Now, in all of this, we must make 
a positive approach. There is dangei 
that the present ideological conflict 
will make us excessively negative, both 
in the schools and in our relations 
with other nations and peoples. ‘The 
positive values of the democratic way 
of life must be highlighted, permitting 
the deep shadows of contrast to tell 
the whole truth. 

It is not enough that we expose the 
fallacies of totalitarianism. We must, 
even more importantly, keep betore 
us the high moral and spiritual values 
of democratic living. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


Nowhere have these conceptions 
been set forth better than in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
[See page 413 of this JouRNAL and 
page 279 of the April JouRNAL.| Ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 10, 
1948, this document sets new hori 
zons for the evolution ot civilized 
living. Embodying the highest as- 
pirations of all religions, the declara- 
tion revivifies and extends the con- 
ceptions of human freedom and 
betterment set forth in such historic 
documents as the Magna Charta, the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Mian and of Citizens, the American 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
US Constitution. 

Action on this foundation would 
introduce into the conditions of life 
everywhere a respect for the inherent 
dignity and the equality of inalienable 
rights of all members of the human 
family. Such action would arouse in 
every human heart a hatred of those 
barbarous acts of brutality and op- 
pression which have outraged the 
conscience of decent men all over the 
world. 

A world of larger personal and 
political freedom would emerge, a 
world which expressed the brotherhood 
of all men regardless of race, color, 
sex, language, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin or na- 
tionality, property, birth, or other 
status. 

Teaching youth to have respect for 
these principles and to exhibit them 


in their own relationships with others 
is the most direct road to the well 
being of our own people and to uni 
versal peace and prosperity. If the 
teachers of America devote themselves 
to such a task, history will attest then 
loyalty to America and to the highest 
ideals of the human spirit thru the 


ages. 





From the NEA Resolutions 


Tue following excerpt from the 
Resolutions adopted at Boston by 
the Representative Assembly is 
based on the Educational Policies 
Commission Report, American Ed- 
ucation and International Ten- 
sons, and was referred to by Com- 
missioner McGrath in his address: 


“As a measure of defense against 
our most potent threat, American 
schools should teach about com- 
munism and all forms of totali- 
tarianism, including the principles 
and practices of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Party in the 
United States. Teaching about com 
munism does not mean advocacy 
of communism. Such advocacy 
should not be permitted in Ame 
ican schools 


“Members of the Communist 
Party shall not be employed in the 
American schools. Such member 
ship involves adherence to doctrines 
and discipline completely incon 
sistent with the principles of free 
dom on which American education 
depends. Such membership and the 
accompanying surrender of intel 
lectual integrity render an indi 
vidual unfit to discharge the duties 
of a teacher in this country. 


“At the same time, we condemn 
the careless, incorrect, and unjust 
use of such words as ‘red’ and 
‘communist’ to attack teachers and 
other persons who in point ol 
fact are not communists, but who 
merely have different views from 
those of their accusers. ‘The whole 
spirit of free American education 
will be subverted unless teachers 
are free to think for themselves. 
It is because members of the Com 
munist Party are required to su 
render this right, as a consequence 
of becoming part of a movement 
characterized by conspiracy and 
calculated deceit, that they shall 
be excluded from employment as 
teachers and from membership in 
the National Education § Associa 
tion.” 
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tARLY half a million more children 
L live in the rural sections of our 
country than in urban areas. It is im- 
portant to these children and to the 
nation that their development be care- 
fully guided. 

\ltho the guidance of rural children 
is still neglected, progress is being 
made along three lines—{1] in point of 
view and philosophy, [2] in guidance 
procedures used in schools and com- 
munities, [3] in teacher preparation. 

Basic Points of View 

Once the teacher and the communi- 
tv have developed sound points of 
view, a philosophy and attitude to- 
ward rural children and rural life, 
they will work out procedures and 
programs. Of all the points of view on 
euidance of rural boys and girls, the 
following seem to be basic. 

1] Use of local assets—Rural people 
and rural communities have within 
themselves resources for better living. 
We should therefore look for the as- 
sets in each rural community and ask: 
“What are the favorable features in 
this situation?” 

For example, instead of focusing our 
attention on the lack of specialized 
guidance services—lack of clinics, psy- 
chologists, physicians, psychometri- 
clans, and psychiatrists—we should rec- 
ognive the advantages in having the 
inajor responsibility for the guidance 
of rural children rest on teachers and 
parents. Guidance by the persons in 
close contact with the young people 
can be made an asset. 

(2| Understanding and acceptance— 
leachers’ attitudes and understanding 
of children and youth underlie all 
vuidance services. 

\n essential of good guidance prac- 
tice was concretely described by Daniel 
Prescott, director, Institute of Child 
Study, in a panel discussion sponsored 
by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth at the 1949 Convention of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
\ssociations. 

He said: “Good guidance practices 
involve a genuine and deep psycho- 
logical acceptance of each child—an 
unshakable belief that each child is 
valuable, no matter what he looks like, 
what his I.Q. is, and how he behaves: 
and, along with that, a recognition of 
the fact that the child’s behavior is 


very largely caused by a series of forces . 


operating upon him and within him 
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Some Current Developments in 


Rural Guidance 


which by their interaction make him 
do what he does.” 

[3] Understanding and modifying 
conditions—Progress is made by chang- 
ing conditions so that persons can 
change themselves. This means creat- 
ing conditions in the home, school, 
and community so boys and girls can 
grow in their own best way. 

Ihe adult's role is to understand the 
conditions influencing the child and 
to modify these conditions as far as 
possible so that the individual can use 
the resources within himself. 

[4] Developing selfdirection—Coun- 
seling is necessary to help the indi- 
vidual recognize and use the resources 
available for his best development. 
Dr. Prescott stresses the difficulty ol 
communicating to “a humanbeing” 
the concept of counseling based on 
accepting the child, understanding 
him, and modifying his environment 
in such a way that he learns to direct 
his own development. 

Our folkways imply that when one 
understands what a child is up against, 
then one has the right to direct. 
Whereas, the concept of good guidance 
practice implies that when one under- 
stands, one then must offer experi- 
ences, relationships, and conditions 
which permit the individual himself 
to effect his changes, to develop his in- 
sights, and to steer his own course. 


Practical Procedures 

Certain procedures are growing out 
of these basic points of view. ‘Technics 
of child study, group discussion to 
solve common problems, and methods 
of preparing teachers for their guid- 
ance responsibilities are being de- 
veloped in selected rural communities. 
In every situation, someone—super- 
visor, principal, teacher, or lay mem- 
ber of the community—has had a de- 
sire to create better conditions. This 
person has obtained consultant serv- 
ices to help get started and to discover 
and use the resources available in his 
community, state, and in the federal 
government. 
The following are procedures devel- 
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oped in selected rural guidance pro 
vrams—Harlan County, Kentucky, and 
Green Sea, South Carolina, with con 
sultant service from the Alliance fon 
Guidance of Rural Youth; Louisiana, 
in consultation with the Institute ol 
Child Study; and Michigan, with help 
from Michigan State College. 

[1] Teacher study groups—On a vol 
untary basis, teachers have formed 
study groups to increase their unde 
standing of children and young 
people. 

Each teacher in a group collects in- 
formation about one child. She ob 
tains this information trom available 
school records, trom talking with 
other teachers who have known the in 
dividual, from home visits, from a 
study of the child’s “life space,” from 
the child’s creative work, and trom 
anecdotal descriptions of children in 
action. 

For example, at one stage in the 
Louisiana project, described by Dr. 
Prescott, the teachers picked out par- 
ticular anecdotes and said, “We want 
to figure this out.” Members of the 
group first suggested all possible rea- 
sons for the child’s behavior. ‘They 
went back to the data they had col- 
lected to see whether it supported the 
explanations they had _ tentatively 
given. Then they looked for recurring 
patterns of behavior and suggested 
hypotheses as to why these patterns 
were developing. 

During the year, each group met 16 
to 18 times for two-hour sessions. 
They had the services of a consultant 
from the Institute for Child Study 
three of these times. To obtain help 
in interpreting their technical reading, 
they organized a workshop which be- 
came a feature of the child-study pro- 
gram and was eventually financed by 
the state division of mental hygiene. 

During the second year, the groups 
studied children within a more scien- 
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tific framework of child psychology, 
and in the third year they studied not 
only individual development, but also 
the interaction of individuals in vari- 
ous group situations, 

[2] Dramatization and role-playing 
for the improvement of interviewing 
technic—Helping children and young 
people to understand themselves can 
be achieved thru skilful counseling. 
Teachers and counselors learn to in 
thru discus- 
sion of the dramatization of actual 


terview more eflectivels 
interviews previously recorded and 
thru the role-playing technic in which 
members of the group try to imperson- 
ate the pupil or parent and the teach- 
er in an interview situation. 

othe) 
dures thru demonstration and discus- 


[3] Improvement of proce- 
sion—How to use various elements ol 
the health program in individual and 
group guidance, how to conduct a 
group discussion, how to do more el- 
fective committee work, how to take a 
group on a visit thru a local plant, and 
other procedures can be demonstrated. 
This concrete kind of inservice educa- 
tion is very helpful to teachers who 
feel insecure in their ability to use the 
more informal methods of teaching. 
[4] Preparation of prospective teach- 
ers for their guidance responsibilities 
The state 
Michigan 


guidance program in 


highschools provides for 
group activities designed primarily for 
euidance orientation 
procedures for new pupils, [b] units on 


purposes— | a| 


The counselor’s genuine understanding 
and acceptance of each young person 
is basic to 


good guidance 


practice. 





personal and social problems, [c] voca 
tional and occupational planning in 
vocational agriculture and homemak- 
ing classes. These units have been re 
inforced by occupational surveys, fol- 
lowup study of dropouts and grad 
uates, and activities of youth-serving 
organizations such as 4-H Clubs, FFA, 
and Future Homemakers of America. 

Michigan State College works close 
ly with the state department of edu- 
cation by offering a. basic course in 
guidance procedures for teachers ol 
vocational homemaking and agricul- 
ture. This course in counseling tech- 
nics and group guidance activities 
gives concrete and practical help to 
the teachers who are going to serve 
rural boys and girls thruout the state. 

[5] Recognition and discussion of 
common problems—Some school and 
community conditions obviously affect 
many children untavorably. By chang 
ing these conditions, large numbers of 
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The Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth is prepared to give help to 
rural communities, counties, or 
states wishing to develop guidance 
services similar to those described 
in this article. Write the Alliance, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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children will be helped to grow up 
better. Altho attention to the curricu 
lum, methods of instruction in read- 
ing and study habits, and health facili- 
ties is not, strictly speaking, guidance, 
these conditions, if unfavorable, defeat 
Accordingly, the 


guidance work. 
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Green Sea, South Carolina, and Ela 
lan County, Kentucky, projects hav 
recognized and sought to change con 
ditions that were making effective 
guidance impossible. 

One method of improving these con 
ditions is thru concentrated attention 
to them in the annual 


which 


istitutes, i 


every member of the schoo! 
staff and some of the young peopl 
and lay members of the community 
participate. Another method is to con 
tinue work on these problems thru the 
vear in small voluntary committees 

Some of the conditions that com 
rural been 


studying are: 


mittees of people have 
fa] The reduction of the extremely) 
heavy school leaving and retardation. 
[b] The prevention of failure thru 
providing better learning conditions 


such as teaching ol 


more eflective 
reading, and thru guidance of learn 
ing. 

[c] The use of homeroom time 

(dj The development of a student 
centered school council. 

[e] The transition of discipline from 
the traditional punitive emphasis to 
the selfdiscipline emphasis. 

[f{] Ihe use of home visits in unde 
standing pupils. 

[g| The use of visual aids. 

[hy]. The analysis of club activities 
with a view to improving them. 

[i] The improvement ol the com 
munity in 
grow. 

[j] Wholesome 


ages together as well as in special age 


which children live and 


recreation for all 


groups. 

[k] Banning of liquor sales in rural 
areas—the most demoralizing and cd 
structive force in some communities 

(1) ‘eacher-pupil-parent-community 
relationships. 

{m] Beautification of home, schoo! 
and community. 

[n] Improvement of the health and 
nutrition of the children 

These projects in Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Kentucky* 
are examples of developmental guid 


Michigan, and 


ance programs in rural communities 
Rural people are ready to take prac 
tical steps. They want their children 
to realize their potentialities and b¢ 
come uselul, happy citizens. 
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N THE earlie type ol school, the or- 
a leeselaes of the arithmetic pro- 
vram was rigorously logical. Arith- 
metic was mathematics, and its orderly 
and systematic nature was considered 
one of its virtues. 

lo be sure, the authors of early in- 
structional materials made attempts 
to compose problems which would 
show that arithmetic was useful. Ap- 
parently, they employed the social cri- 
terion as well as the logical criterion in 
preparing those materials, but the em- 
phasis was far more logical than social. 


The Modern Social Emphasis 


\s the modern school has evolved, 
less and less attention has been given 
to the sequential and logical charac- 
ter of arithmetic, while more and more 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
usefulness of arithmetic in life's af- 
fairs. This shift in emphasis, where it 
has not gone too far, has led to a bet- 
ter program. Presumably, children are 
much more interested in arithmetic if 
thev believe it to be useful than if 
they see in it merely a series of diff- 
cult tasks to be mastered. 

Unfortunately, there are schools in 
which the shift in emphasis from the 
logical to the social has gone too far. 
\rithmetic has become incidental to 
such an extent that it receives scant 
attention. In some schools, it is an- 
nounced, apparently with pride, that 
there is no arithmetic as such in the 
first grade, or the first two grades, o1 
the first three grades, or even the first 
six grades! 


The Psychological Criterion 

In both of these types of schools, 
much of arithmetic has been “learned” 
as a series of devices or as mere ways 
to get answers. The learning has fai 
too often been mechanistic rather than 
meaningful. 

Children can — and should — enjoy 
arithmetic, They will enjoy it and suc- 
ceed in it if they are conscious of 
steady progress and if they understand 
what they are doing. The greatest im- 
pediment to progress is mechanistic 
learning. We tell children when we 
should teach them. Telling is not 
teaching. We show pupils how when 
we should teach them why. 

The psychological criterion is con- 
eerned with how children learn. Pre- 
sumably, a curriculum represents an 
organization of experience which will 
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ARITHMETIC 


in the Changing Curriculum 


facilitate learning. If the pupils in ow 
school do not learn, the curriculum 
fails to realize its purpose. 

When we concern ourselves about 
how children learn, we soon see that 
we cannot neglect the logical criterion. 
In many phases of arithmetic, first 
things must continue to come first if 
effective learning is to be achieved. 

We must teach the basic addition 
facts before we undertake to teach 
higher-decade addition, because the 
latter is based upon the former. We 
must teach the decimal nature olf the 
number system before we try to teach 
carrying in addition or borrowing in 
subtraction, because carrying and bor- 
rowing involve 10s and powers of 10. 
In other words, the psychological cri- 
terion demands proper attention to 
the logical criterion. 

It is also true that when we try to 
apply the -psychological criterion, we 
soon see that we cannot negleet the 
social criterion. Pupils learn more 
easily and more rapidly when things 
learned are seen useful in life. 

But the important point is that 
neither the social criterion nor the 
logical criterion is adequate. Nor can 
an adequate program be built upon a 
combination of the two, altho neither 
should be neglected. Only when full 
recognition is given to the psycho- 
logical criterion, as well as the logical 
and the social, can a satisfactory arith- 
metic program be built. 


The Psychological Criterion 
in Practice 

Build understandings gradually. 
Teaching children arithmetic is a lit- 
tle like teaching them swimming. Even 
a two-year-old can be taught to swim 
if he is allowed to become accustomed 
to the water gradually, avoid fear, and 
then learn one thing at a time. But if 
a child who cannot swim is picked up, 
thrown into the water, and allowed to 
struggle for himself, he not only will 


not learn to swim but he will also 
develop a violent antipathy toward all 
further efforts to teach him. A similar 
statement can be made with reference 
to many of the topics of arithmetic. 

\s an illustration, consider the 
teaching of division of whole num- 
bers. The pupil learns the division 
facts as related to the multiplication 
facts. He learns to think of such an 
example as 24——4 as asking the ques- 
tion, ““How many 4s in 24?” 

He learns to handle division with 
remainders and to learn the form for 
long division as shown: 


6 


4) 26 
24 


9 


= 


He interprets the result of this di- 
vision in some such manner as the fol- 
lowing: “There are six 4s in 26 and 
there are 2 left over.” He learns to 
work examples having one-figure di- 
visors and yielding two-figure quo- 
tients, both without and with = re- 
mainders. And finally, after attention 
to a few details which are omitted 
here, he learns to divide by two-figure 
divisors. 

The program for teaching division 
by two-figure divisors is carefully or- 
ganized so that at first the apparent 
quotient figures are the true quotient 
figures. The pupil gains confidence 
in his ability to divide by two-figure 
numbers; he feels he is progressing. 

Then, special attention is given to 
examples in which the pupil obtains 
quotient figures which are too large. 
He learns the first comparison step 
(comparing the product with the par- 
tial dividend) and learns to try again, 
using a smaller quotient figure. 

The pupil discovers that he must go 
thru this process of trial and error 
many times before the correct quo- 
tient figure is obtained in some ex- 
amples. 
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Logical, social, and psychologi- 
cal criteria should be applied to 


the arithmetic curriculum, says 


ROBERT LEE MORTON 
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In dividing 1902 by 29, for instance, 
the pupil first tries 9 as the quotient 
figure. He discovers that 9 is too large, 
erases his work, and tries 8. This is 
also too large a quotient figure so 
again he erases his work and he tries 7. 
The pupil is dismayed to discover 
that 7 is too large; again he must erase 
his work (or use much paper) in or- 
der that he may try 6. 

In all of this, the pupil should un- 
derstand that he is estimating the 
number of 29s in 190 by thinking of 
the number of 2s in 19. He should also 
understand that this is the same as 
treating the divisor, 29, as if it were 
20. But 29 is almost 30. The pupil 
readily sees that the number of 29s 
in 190 is much more accurately esti- 
mated by thinking of the number of 
30s in 190 (3s in 19) than by thinking 
of the number of 20s in 190 (2s in 
19). 

Pupils who build understandings 
gradually, one step at a time, achieve 
permanent power in arithmetic. Nei- 
ther they nor their teachers are satis- 
fied with mere peaks of temporary 
achievement. They learn to proceed 
intelligently, not by mere rule-of- 
thumb; they learn meaningfully, not 
mechanically. 


Discovering New Truths 


To say that the teacher should lead 
pupils to discover new truths for them- 
selves is to admit that most pupils 
would not discover these truths unaid- 
ed. But to take each step in the think- 
ing for the pupil is to deny him the 
opportunity to take any of these steps 
aione. 

There are advantages in permitting 
and aiding pupils to discover new 
truths. Arithmetic becomes more in- 
teresting. Interest begets effort, and 
effort furthers learning. 

Another advantage is that new 
truths which the pupil discovers (in 
whole or in part) are less likely to be 
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lost or forgoiten than those which 
come to him as statements made by 
books or persons. And if such truths 
are forgotten, there is good chance 
that they can be rediscovered. The 
pupil becomes independent and self- 
reliant. It is teaching of a high orde 
to lead pupils to discover new truths 
for themselves. 


Avoiding Pitfalls 

[he progress of pupils in arithmetic 
should not be blocked by difficult lan- 
guage structure or untaught terms ap- 
pearing in instructional materials. 
Language should be simple, the sen- 
tences short, and the style clear. 

If a term is taught, it should be 
taught in a functional setting and 
should be used so frequently that it 
really becomes a part of the vocabu- 
lary of the pupil. For example, the 
word sum is easily taught in third 
gerade, and it is useful. If instructional 
materials or the teacher introduces 
this term, it should be seen or heard 
frequently on the day it is introduced 
and on subsequent days. 

Also there is always a danger that 
the use of mechanical tricks and de- 
vices shall become a substitute for in- 
sight and meaningful experience. 
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An American will tinker with 
anything he can _ put his 
hands on. But how rarely can 
he be persuaded to tinker 
with an abstract idea! 


—tLeland Stowe 
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Some devices have become very popu- 
lar, apparently because they produce 
quick results. An example is the caret 
device in division with decimals. 

The caret device can be rationalized 
by showing that the dividend and di- 
visor can be multiplied by the same 
number without changing the value 
of the quotient, just as the numerator 
and denominator of a fraction can be 
multiplied by the same number with- 
out changing the value of the fraction. 
However, many pupils fail to follow 
the explanation but employ the device 
in a purely mechanical way. 

Pupils should develop gradually but 
steadily what we may call arithmetical 
literacy. They should react intelligent 
ly to numbers and number relation- 
ships. Devices such as the caret device 


tend to inhibit the development of in 
telligent reaction. 

In many of the examples of life, a 
rule is not needed. One should easily 
see that the number of 1.6s in 40.0 
must be 25 rather than 2.5 or 250 be 
cause the quotient of 40 divided by | 
is 40 and the quotient of 40 divided 
by 2 is 20. Since 1.6 is between | and 


2, the quotient must be between 40 


and 20. 


All Three Criteria Important 

Ihe resourceful teacher will begin 
the consideration of new topics in 
arithmetic by basing them upon situ- 
ations which normally occur. He will 
also see to it that much of the arithme- 
tic which pupils experience is closely 
related to interesting activities. Thus, 
full account is taken of the operation 
of the social criterion. 

\t the same time, however, the re 
sourceful teacher will respect and take 
proper account of the organization ol 
arithmetic as a science. This means 
that the teacher will choose from the 
many and varied situations in which 
arithmetic is used those which permit 
the building of a program in accord- 
ance with the logical criterion as well 
as the social criterion. Attention must 
be given simultaneously to both of 
these criteria everyday. 

Ihe emphasis accorded to the psy- 
chological criterion will indicate its 
relative importance. The greatest hope 
for improvement in the teaching of 
arithmetic lies in the utilization of the 
psychological criterion. 

In the discussion of the pyscho- 
logical criterion, meaning has been 
stressed. But emphasis has also been 
placed upon a gradual step-by-step de 
velopment of the processes, upon thi 
importance of having pupils discove 
new truths for themselves, upon thi 
inhibiting effect of difficulties of lan 
guage, and upon the futility of m¢ 
chanical tricks and devices. 

To plan and put into effect a pro 
eram which is simultaneously based 
upon the implications of these thre 
criteria is not an easy task. However, 
the resuorceful teacher will soon dis 
cover that it is a task which is not at 
all impossible. But the teacher must 
know children and how they grow and 
develop, the teacher must know the 
environment in which the children 
live, and the teacher must also know 
arithmetic. 
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Basic Study Skills Are /mportant 


Testing of the study skills necessary in social 


studies should be followed by remedial teaching 


N RECENT vears, there has been much 


discussion about study skills and 
about whether they are 


Soni 


being taught 
in the schools parents, recall 
Ine their own school days and sensing 
that their children are not receiving 
he same type of instruction, have con 
cluded that presentday education is 
solt and that teachers no longer stress 
fundamentals 


leachers. on the othe 


hand, gen 
rally have claimed that children and 
youth are acquiring a command of 
basic skills admit that the 
modern approach to teaching skills 


diflers from that of a generation ago. 


Phey 


Then, skills were taught directly. 
Today, skills are taught when 
they are needed in the learning 


experiences of the group. In_ this 


way, the skills become more mean- 


inglul, and the students understand 
id accept the importance of mas 
to do well the 


things which they wish to do. 


tering them in ordei 


General Study Skills 


lhe term study skills has been used 
to include a wide variety of activi 
ties, ranging from simple spelling and 
computation, reading and written and 
oral expression, to the analytical in- 
quiry into complex social problems 

The teaching of skills is not the mo- 
nopoly of any subject, or anv area of 
instruction, or any grade level. Chil- 
dren in the primary grades deal with 
problems which are real to them, 
lor example, “How does the school 
eet the milk we drink for lunch?” 
\t their level, thev seek information, 
evaluate it,. and conclusions. 

Students at higher grade levels simi- 
larly deal with problems of concern 
to them, for example, 
riding be 
community?” 


draw 


How can bi- 
cvcle safer in our 
Naturally, these prob- 
lems are more complex, and the re- 


lated information dificult to 


made 


more 
locate and to interpret. 
It should be recognized also that 
children and youth practice skills 
not only in class, but in extraclass 
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and out-of-school situations. It 1s 


desirable for them to learn the im- 
portance of getting the facts, think- 
ing straight, and acting in the light 
of reasoned conclusions wherever they 
are and whatever the problem may 


be which confronts them. 


Study Skills in Social Studies 

Altho basic skills may be learned 
in a variety of situations and provide 
the basis for thinking thru and doing 
something about any problem which 
demands attention, certain of 
skills are 


these 
especially important to 
learning in the social studies. 

Among these are such skills related 
to the acquisition of information as 
reading charts, graphs, tables, and 
using important reference materials. 
here also are such skills related to 
the evaluation of sources of informa- 
tion and materials found in them as 
differentiating between primary and 
secondary sources, distinguishing be- 
tween statements of fact and _ state- 
ments of opinion, and _ recognizing 
biased statements and other appeals 
to emotion. 

Finally, there are skills related to 
drawing conclusions as recognizing 
trends in statistical material, draw 
ing inferences, identifying statements 
which support a given generalization, 
and appreciating the inherent dif- 
ficulty of finding proof for various 
statements and generalizations. 


The NCSS Bulletin 


Materials related to the evaluation 
of these and other study skills are 
included in Selected Items for the 
Testing of Study Skills by Horace T. 
Morse and George H. McCune, both 
of the University of Minnesota. (Bul- 
letin No. 15. September 1949. $1. 


National 
Studies, 


Council for the Social 
NE \.) 

Bulletin No. 15 contains a discus 
sion of the teaching of study skills, 
deals with the problem of testing 
these skills, and provides suggestions 
for constructing such tests. More im 
portant, it makes available to teachers 
over 500 carefully prepared test items. 
The authors also provide suggestions 
for using the materials in the bul- 


letin and a bibliography. 


Testing of Study Skills 
Unless rather systematic efforts are 
made to discover the extent to which 
skills, 


it is difhcult to gauge the competence 


students have mastered study 


of the group and to provide individ- 
ual students with the help they need. 
lo illustrate this point, when the 
lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 
were first administered to about 25,000 
students in seven, and 
eight, some startling facts were dis- 
covered: 

[1] The 10th to 
the 90th percentile for scores on the 


grades six, 


range from the 
examination was four times as great 
in any grade as the average difference 
between grades. 

[2] The range from the 25th to the 
75th percentile of class average scores 
for any examination 


varied from .37 to .45°% of the con 


( 


gerade on the 


responding range of pupils’ scores. 
Thus the middle half of seventh- 
grade students ranged in ability from 
below the median 
above the 


for grade six to 


median eight. 


for grade eig 
The best student in grade seven in 
School C, for example, only achieved 
to the level of the 25th percentile for 
the same grade in School D. In 
another pair of schools, the poorest 
sixth-grade student in School B ex- 
ceeded the eighth-grade 
School E. 

Clearly, so great variability in the 
mastery of basic skills is undesirable 
in a country whose government and 
way of life depend on the ability of 
people to think for themselves and to 
reach wise decisions. Diagnostic test- 
ing and remedial teaching can do 
much to improve the social. compe- 
tence of children and youth. 


median in 
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Democratic selfevaluation can help you improve your school. 


ONVINCED that selfanalysis is nec- 
C essary to continued  improve- 
ment, we—students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration—undertook an 
tion of our college in 1948. Portions 
of the checklist for curriculum evalu- 
ation compiled by Will French and 
William L. 
from. the 


evalua- 


Ransom and obtainable 
National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, an NEA 
department, served as criteria for the 
appraisal. 

According to the checklist, the com- 
munity school should meet the follow- 
ing needs of youth: 

[1] To develop salable skills. 
[2] To develop and maintain good 
health and physical fitness. 


re 


~e 


To understand the rights and 
duties of a citizen of a democratic 
society. 

t] To understand the conditions 
conducive to successful family life. 

[5] To understand the economic 
consequences of their acts. 

(6] To understand the nature, the 
method, and the influence of science. 
[7] To develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in the arts and in 
nature. 








(8] To develop leisuretime activi- 
ties that are socially useful and in- 
dividually satisfying. 

(9] To develop insight into ethical 
values. 

{10} To think rationally, to ex- 
press themselves clearly, and to read 
and listen with understanding. 


Faculty and Student Evaluation 

The first step for the committee, 
made up of six instructors and the 
dean, was the individual checking of 
the whole checklist, which consisted 
of 20 items relating to each need. 
hen, 11 representatives of the vari- 
ous college departments evaluated 
their departments in terms of those 
items on the checklist pertinent to 
their work. 

The ratings of the 17 checklists 
were then averaged in order that we 
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might determine an “average” evalua- 
tion. 

In the meantime, it was decided 
that it might be well to find out how 
some of our students might rate the 
college. A group was chosen. 

From their ratings, it was noted 
that just as there had been a large 
measure of agreement among the fac- 
ulty members regarding what the col- 
lege is doing well and what it is doing 
poorly, there was also a large measure 
of agreement among the students—and 
a striking degree of agreement be- 
tween the evaluation made by the 
students and that made by the faculty. 
This marked agreement may indicate 
a degree of validity in the results of 
the appraisal. 


Valuable Consensus 


Our appraisal revealed, in part, 
that: 


[1] Our communication is not ade- 
quate to properly inform our students 
and teachers regarding our over-all 
program of services. 

[2] We have a truer measure of 
our ideals than our practices. 

[3] We are doing some things well 
and some things poorly in all areas. 
There are grounds for satisfaction and 
guideposts to improvement in all <le- 
partments. 

[4] A considerable segment of the 
college believes that we are doing 
very well in performing certain vital 
functions. Among those on which the 
college is rated most highly are: 

[a] Functional student  organiza- 
tions have been set up for the exercise 
of student responsibility thru demo- 
cratic procedures. 

[b] Management and control of in- 
creasing number of areas of school 
life are delegated to the studentbody, 

[c] Students are helped to interpret 


their experiences and organizations 
in the larger setting of community, 
state, and world citizenship. 

{d] The school conceives of educa 
tion as a continuous process; its 
facilities are made available to youth 
and adults beyond school age. 

fe] Wholesome boy and girl friend- 
ships are encouraged not only in the 
classroom but in afterschool activities. 

[f{] Students are given many oppor- 
tunities to learn to budget and man- 
age their group funds. 

[g] The school makes every effort 
to improve its laboratories and facil- 
ities for teaching of science. 

[h] Students are encouraged to look 
at subjectmatter objectively, to pre- 
sent facts supporting all points of 
view, and to treat events completely 
apart from personal feelings and pre 
judices. 

[5] It is apparently believed that 
we are not performing certain othe 
services as well as we are those just 
stated. The following items were 
voted by the faculty as meriting first 
attention—not because we are doing 
our poorest job with these tasks, but 
because we collectively believe that 
the improvement of service in these 
matters is most vital to the welfare 
of our students: 

[a] Improvement of certain funce- 
tions of our health service. 

[b] Provision of more opportunities 
for development of skill in methods 
of group discussion. 

[c] Accumulation of more adequate 
pupil data in order to help pupils 
plan more wisely their program of the 
studies. 

[d] Development of greater cooper- 
ation between school and community 
in furthering the program of the 
school. 

[e] Provision of equality of educa 
tional opportunity for the community. 

[f{] Greater emphasis upon the scien 
tific attitudes in attacking problems 
in various areas. 

[g] Provision of a more adequate 
program of remedial reading. 


Value of Appraisal 

Is such an appraisal worthwhile? 
It is if reaching out to capitalize on 
the serious intelligence of students 
and instructors who develop the edu- 
cational process is worthwhile. It is 
if those responsible for meeting the 
needs of youth will come nearer to 
meeting those needs when they have 
their attention called to their task 
and their performance of it. We are 
confident that it is worthwhile at 
Phoenix College. 
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ow West Virginia’s Plan Works 


N NoveMBeR 1946, the Delegate As- 
Diian of the West Virginia State 
Education Association adopted the 
NEA Victory Action Program unani 
mously. Then things began to happen! 

[he state association’s five statewide 
affiliates — superintendents, secondary 
principals, elementary principals, 
classroom teachers, and higher educa- 
tion—and 55 county affiliates were 
asked to assume responsibility for 
planning the action necessary for 
achieving specific goals. ‘This approach 
was made for two reasons: it would 
avoid duplication of effort and would 
keep the Victory Action Program on 
the agenda of each affiliate. 

At every regional meeting, at ever\ 
school for leaders, at every educational 
workshop in the state, and at every 
statewide afhliate meeting, a represen- 
tative of either the state education 
association or the NEA director was 
present to coordinate the work that 
was being done and make suggestions. 

By the close of the 1948-49 school 
vear, West Virginia felt it had at- 
tained the first five goals: 


{1} Active, democratic local educa- 
tion associations in every community, 
afhliated with the state and national 
associations. 

[2] A strong and effective state edu- 
cation association. 

[3] A larger and more aggressive na- 
tional association. 


Is your program for attaining the Victory 


Program succeeding? 


Action 


This story of action may help 


your association in planning “where to go from here. 


See also pages 


[4] Unified dues—local, state, and 
national—collected by the local. 

(5) A membership enrolment of at 
least 90° » in local, state, and national 
professional organizations. 


Ihe Workshop for the Improve- 
ment of Education in West Virginia, 
begun in 1946 and held in August 
each year since, has stressed these 


voals: 


[7] A professionally prepared and 
compe tent te acher in every classroom. 

[8] A professionally prepared and 
competent principal in every school. 

(9| A_ professionally prepared and 
competent administrator at the head 
of each school system. 

[10] A strong, adequately statled 
state department of education. 

[18] Adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or residence. 

[20] A safe, healthful, and whole- 
some community for every child. 


At these workshops are representa- 
tives of the 55 county education asso- 












AFFILIATE 
Local Associations 


11-66 of NEA Handbook, 1949-50. 


JESSIE CUNNINGHAM 
NEA _ State Director 


ciations, who bring ideas from then 
counties and take ideas back. 

last winter the state classroom 
teachers association held regional 
meetings thruout the state on inter- 
national relations, stressing Goal [21], 
an effective United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization. At the school for leaders last 
fall, emphasis was given to Goal [6], 
Unified Committees—the chairman of 
local and state committees serving as 
advisory members of the correspond- 
ing national committees. 

The legislative committee of the 
state education association, which 1s 
advised by the corresponding commit- 
tees of the five statewide affiliates and 
the 55 county associations, has worked 
on the following goals: 


[11] A professional salary for all 
members of the profession, adjusted 
to the increased cost of living. 

[14] Cumulative sabbatical and 
sick leave. 

[15] Reasonable class size and equi- 





kasy Payment Plan 


CONVENIENT and practical is the 
method devised for the payment of 
professional dues by the personnel of 
School District +1 in Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. 

Professionally-minded enough to 
realize the desirability of 100% mem- 
bership in the Colorado Association 
and in the NEA, the group voted sev- 
eral years to utilize the salary-deduc- 
tion method to provide a budget for 
the Grand Junction Education Asso- 
ciation. 

At present, one percent deducted 
from the salary of all employes each 
month is sufficient not only to pay 
state and national dues but also to 
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finance the social and professional ac- 
tivities of the local group and to allow 
unified contributions to the Commu- 
nity Chest, Red Cross, and other 
causes. 

With a smaller percentage deduc- 
tion, Grand Junction could have a 
plan to cover only the payment of uni- 
fied dues. However, the convenience, 
the saving, and the gain in prestige of 
consolidating charitable contributions 
enhances the desirability of the plan. 

Once provided for constitutionally, 
the plan is renewed each fall by vote 
after the orientation of new staff mem- 
bers. This authorizes the school dis- 
trict to turn the monthly deductions 


over to the treasurer of the local asso- 
ciation and enables the budget com- 
mittee to draw up the yearly budget. 

Sensing its personal and pr ofes- 
sional value, the few who originally 
opposed the idea are now its staunch- 
est supporters. Since all benefit from 
the services of the education associa- 
tions; since members themselves vote 
the plan into effect; and since each 
individual whether administrator, 
teacher, nurse, or custodian contri- 
butes proportionately according to 
salary, the 150 or more staff members 
believe the plan is the fairest method 
possible for producing funds for the 
indispensable activities and services. 

— LILLIAN LARSON, journalism and 
English instructor, Grand Junction. 
Colorado. 
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table distribution of the teaching load 

[19] The equalization and expan 
sion of educational opportunity in 
cluding state and national financing. 


West Virginia feels that the follow 
ing goals have already been attained, 
altho both local and state committees 
are constantly at work for their im 
provement and protection: 


(12) Professional security for teach 
ers and administrators guaranteed by 
cllective tenure legislation. 

13] Retirement income for old age 
and disability. 


[16] Informed lay support of public 
education. 

117] Units of school administration 
large enough to provide for efficient 
operation, with special attention to 
the needs of rural areas. 


The work of the committees of th 
state education association and_ the 
county education associations is recip 
rocal. ‘The county education associa 
tions thru committees and representa 
tives at state meetings feed into the 
state education association. Stat 
meetings serve as a clearinghouse for 
ideas where suggestions are exchanged, 
ideas presented, debated, and taken 
back to the counties for action. 

The importance of county associa 
tions cannot be stressed too much. \1 
was in the county associations that 
unified dues had to be voted on. 
adopted, and memberships secured. [1 
is in the county associations that mem 
bers are kept informed thru wellor- 
ganized meetings, where salary in 
creases are discussed alone with othe 
welfare measures, where legislators 
must be contacted and acquainted 
with the school program, where thx 
public must be reached, where the 
community environment must be im 
proved for children, and where th« 
profession and the lay citizenry must 
be informed of the activities of 
Unesco. 

\ll of this is done thru constant 
work of local committees, local speak- 
ers’ bureaus, local press contacts, and 


a wellinformed rank and file member- 


ship. 

West Virginia hasn't vet attained all 
21 goals. Nine have been reached, and 
marked progress has been made to 
ward the others. But there can be no 
relaxation of effort. Either education 
moves forward or falls backward. Mav 
we in the united profession keep it 
moving forward! 
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TWENTY WAYS 


To l) ESTROY a School 


(1| Tell parents that Johnny’s ac- 
ademic troubles are all caused by 
the changed practices forced upon 
teachers by the new principal. 

|2| State that you don’t know why 
Mary is having such difhculty in 
Mr, Smith’s class, for you find Mary 
to be an extremely capable pupil 
in your class. 

[3] Keep a whole class of children 
alter school because you are unable 
to find the guilty one. 

| 1] Ask pupils to copy from the 
history book as punishment. 

(5| Give pupils a failing mark be- 
cause of behavior difficulties. 

[6] Embarrass pupils before their 
classmates. 

|7| Blame entirely the family back- 
eround, the work habits, or the 
mentality of the pupils when ex- 
plaining academic failures. 

[8] Ask parents to come into the 
school for a conference concerning 
their child, and then monopolize the 
conference with your complaints. 

(9| Reveal uncomplimentary  in- 
formation about one child to parents 
ol other children. 

10] Give pupils too much home- 
work or homework for which pupils 
and parents see little reason. 

11] Play favorites and give un- 
deservedly high marks to children 
ol parents who are socially or polit- 
ically prominent. 

12] Penalize pupils who occasion- 
ally must be out of class because ol 
participation in school extracur- 
riculum activities. 

13] Leave school every day betore 
pupils and parents have a chance 
lor consultation. 

[14] Imply political favoritism 
whenever a colleague is promoted. 

[15] Criticize other teachers, 
schoolboard members, and the schoo! 
administrators in classroom. discus- 
sions with pupils. 

[16] Force out of school all pupils 
who fail to meet certain standards. 

[17] Make parents who visit the 
school feel unwelcome. 

[18] Force pupils to give up school 
activities in which they're interested 
because they are not doing well in 
another subject. 

19] Give pupils “busy work.” 

[20] Throw away homework as- 
signments and class exercises with- 
out €xamination, 


To BUILD a School 


[1] Realize that you belong to an 
educational team, all members ol 
which are joining forces to achieve 
the same objective. 

[2] Sing the strengths of the school 
and its teachers always. 

[3] Visit homes to obtain the as 
sistance of parents in solving prob 
lems. 

[4] Familiarize pupils with the 
reason for every question, exercise, 
and assignment in class. 

[5| Have pupils participate in 
planning how they will reach estab 
lished obj ( LIVeS. 

|] Invite parents to see the in 
structional methods you use and 
discuss with them the purposes be 
hind every procedure. 

[7] Ask at the end of every les 
son, “What have you learned today: 

[8] Ask yourself at the end ol 
every lesson, “What have I learned 
about teaching and child nature? 

\9| lreat each pupil with respect 
and with triendship. 

(10 Write friendly notes to pal 
ents whenever their children have 
performed actions worthy o! special 
commendation. 

[11] Establish yourself as a citi 
zen of high calibre in community 
enterprises. 

{12| Evidence a sincere interest in 
the joys, sorrows, and difficulties of 
the families whose children you 
teach. 

13) Be profligate with the hours 
you spend in helping pupils with 
then problems. 

14] ‘Treat every individual justly, 
with justice based always on full 
understanding. 

[15] Build instruction around the 
needs, abilities, and interests of in 
dividuals and groups. 

[16] Make assignments designed to 
improve parent-child relationships 

17) Make parents feel sincerely 
welcome in the school. 

[18] Enlist the help of as many 
parents as possible in instructional 
and school projects. 

[19] Use interest rather than 
marks as motivation for classwork 

[20] ‘Lake part of the blame when 
an unduly large proportion of thi 
class do poorly in a test. 

THOMAS F. ROBINSON, countly st 
perintende nt of schools, Merce) 
County, New Jersey. 
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Schools Can Plan Cooperatively 


YOUR years ago, Battle Creek teach- 
k ers and administrators sat down to- 
vether to take stock and to plan tor 
educational improvements in the city- 


school system. 


Salaries were desperately inade- 


quate. leacher morale was at a low 
ebb. There was much indifference, or 
at least a feeling of helplessness, on 


the part of the school patrons. 
Lhe board of education found it ex- 
tremely difficult to get sufficient funds 


with which to the schools. 


operate 
School buildings were in a state of dis- 
repair, and instructional supplies were 
meager. 

Ihe board of education, following 
a comprehensive systemwide school 
survey by an outside group, approved 
reorganizing of the administrative de- 
partment, placing the full authority 
and responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the schools in the office of the 
superintendent. 

The various administrative and su- 
pervisory functions were coordinated. 
The division of instruction, including 
curriculum development, was placed 
under a director responsible to the su- 
perintendent’s office. The director of 
special services was appointed to di- 
rect research, public relations, and spe- 
cial branches, including school farm, 
school camp, and school museum. 

The first steps consisted of getting 
acquainted with another and 
learning from many individuals and 
groups just what each considered to be 
the critical problems. Certain areas of 
problems were recognized by many 
persons. These were given primary 
consideration. 


one 


From the very beginning, planning 
together was stressed. In fact, most of 
the work accomplished over a four- 
year period was the byproduct of sin- 
cere and fair-minded laymen and 
school people cooperatively finding 
ways of meeting the schools’ needs 
from the resources within 
munity and the state. 


the com- 


Steps and Projects 


We do not pretend to have all the 
answers, but we do feel we have taken 
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There is no miracle in getting the cooperation of school 


people and the community in improving education, says 
. c 7 


several worthwhile steps in resolving 
our school problems: 

[1] We began to work and _ plan 
with representatives of all teacher 
groups for the improvement of the 
schools. 

{2} The first concern was with spe- 
cific problems that needed attention. 
‘These included teacher salaries, teach- 
er morale, inadequate school budget, 
and a seeming indifference in the com- 
munity attitude toward the school’s 
welfare. 

[3] The need for a strong, united, 
all-inclusive professional organization 
of all who were certificated to work in 
the schools was considered and recog- 
nized as a vital step toward getting 
unity behind our effort as a teaching 
group. Much of our progress is the 
byproduct of a fine professional ag- 
gressiveness which has been expressed 
in complete enrolment in the local, 
state, and national education associa- 
tions over a period of years. 

[4] Lay participation was recognized 
as essential to bring interest, coopera- 
tion, and support from the commu- 
nity. Steps were taken to strengthen 
the parent-teacher association in all 
schools and to stimulate the citywide 
parent-teacher association council in 
all its deliberations. 

The teachers association, the parent- 
teacher association, and the board of 
education were called upon to assist in 
developing the educational advisory 
council, which is composed of demo- 
cratically elected representatives from 
the principals, the teachers association, 
and a limited number of lay groups in 
the community including veterans, 
labor, chamber of commerce, and serv- 
ice groups. The council meets month- 
ly, has no authority, is purely advisory, 
is free to discuss any problems not in- 
volving personalities, has no_ set 
speeches or planned programs, and is 
completely democratic in its operation 
under lay leadership. 


VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Out of these lay-teacher delibera- 
tions has come a vigorous parent- 


teacher organization in all the schools, 
dealing with real educational issues, 
school programs and problems, with 
few meetings devoted to dry speeches 
by outsiders on 
causes.” 


“money-raising 


We have succeeded in developing 
extensive parent participation in the 
secondary schools by involving  stu- 
dents in what is known as the parent- 
teacher-student organization as affhilli- 
ates of the PTA. The bulletin issued 
regularly by the secondary lay-school 
groups, known as the Gab Fest, carries 
a genuine educational message of at- 
tention-getting quality to all junior 
and senior highschool homes for par- 
ents to read. 

[5] Improvement of instruction and 
cooperation in policy-making by all 
concerned with the processes of educa- 
tion were recognized as fundamentally 
essential if the accepted needs for ed- 
ucational improvement were to be 
met. The council on instruction was 
proposed by the division of instruc- 
tion as a means of getting teacher par- 
ticipation in curriculum development 
and in the improvement of teaching. 

Each building elects a teacher rep- 
resentative to be present at the month- 
ly meetings. Principals and supervisors 
are also represented. The assistant su- 
perintendent, who is in charge of in- 
struction, serves as chairman. Teach- 
ers are provided with substitutes on 
days when the council meets. 

Every significant improvement in 
instruction and every important cur- 
riculum change, including textbook 
selection, committee activities, and in- 
service education programs, has come 
thru the council’s deliberations. It has 
no authority, but there is a foregone 
conclusion that only proposals getting 
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thru the council’s deliberations, going 
to the buildings for faculty group con- 
sideration, to the principals and super- 
visors group, and finally to the admin- 
istration will become policy. 

Growing with this procedure has 
come an enthusiasm which has _ re- 
sulted in great progress on a system- 
wide basis in the improvement of 
teaching and in the quality of educa- 
tion provided. Many of the individual 
schools have made their own plans. 

hese include improved methods of 
evaluating pupil progress, unification 
of pupil personnel records so that they 
follow the children from kindergarten 
thru senior highschool, parent inter- 
views instead of formal report cards 
for all elementary children, the elimi- 
nation of formal grade marks below 
the senior highschool, a greater em- 
phasis upon general education, and a 
revised program of counseling which 
extends from the primary thru the 
senior highschool. 

[6] Teacher welfare, including sal- 
ary and working conditions, was ac- 
cepted by all as a problem deserving 
the most careful consideration jointly 
by administrative and_ classroom 
teachers. Thru the executive commit- 
tee olf the teachers association, a com- 
mittee on teacher welfare was ap- 
pointed. A committee from the admin- 
istration and the board of education 
worked along with the teachers com- 
mittee over a period of years and, with 
the help of lay groups, a fair salary 
schedule has been adopted. 

Some of its features include: [a] 
single salary to all teachers, without 
reference to sex or grade level and 
based upon professional training, ex- 
perience, and professional growth; [b] 
sick-leave provisions including accum- 
ulative sick leave at the rate of two 
weeks annually up to 90 days; [c] be- 
vond the 90 days, an additional six 
weeks of credit, less substitute pay, 
making sick-leave pay possible thru 
an accumulated period of 120 davs of 
absence; [d] sabbatic leave on one-half 
salary for purposes of study or travel 
abroad after six years of teaching in 
the local schools; [e] maternity leave 
and exchange teacher leave; [f{] retir- 
ing teachers to receive as a “bonus” 
upon retirement the credit thev have 
earned in the form of accumulated 
sick leave to the extent of 90 days’ 
accumulation. 


[7] Evaluation and inservice educa- 
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tion are areas in which our program of 
group planning has made fine progress 
in recent years. The council on in 
struction developed a splendid plan 
for selfevaluation by setting up cri- 
teria acceptable to all. 

All rating of teachers has been 
abandoned. There are no secret files or 
records on personnel. Emphasis has 
been placed on evaluation for growth. 
I here has been developed a ‘complete 
wall of separation” between the super- 
visory staff and any form of evaluation 
for annual contracts or dismissal. 

The Committee on Professional 
Problems and Appeals, jointly ap- 
pointed by the administration and the 
executive board of the teachers as- 
sociation, serves as a 


“ce 


grievance com- 
mittee” to which any person may ap- 
peal for redress if he feels an injustice 
has been done him. 

[8] Better understandings about the 
educational program and the schools’ 
needs on the part of the entire com- 
munity have come about thru a con- 
sistent policy of involving parents and 
other laymen in the schools’ activities 
in scores of ways. Participation has 
brought out increased interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Better financial support has been a 
byproduct of community participa- 
tion. The overwhelming vote on the 
most recent millage election is testi- 
mony to the citizens’ loyalty and ap- 
preciation for the job the public 
schools are endeavoring to do. 


The Formula 

There seems to be no miracle in 
getting cooperation in the improve- 
ment of public education. In_ those 
communities where there is evidence 
of good support. the explanation 
probably resides in the personnel of 
the school faculty and the ability of 
the community to support education 
adequately, 

At any rate, in this community th¢ 
formula has seemed to be a unified, 
professionally-minded school faculty 
democratically working together upon 
its recognized educational problems 
and aggressively reaching out to in- 
volve the laymen in all phases of the 
school program. At the same time, 
they have been developing instruments 
and technics by which to make co 
operation among teachers, parents, 
pupils, board of education, and ad 
ministration most fruitful. 
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Inereased 
AASA 


SHIRLEY Cooper became assistant 
secretary of the American Associa 
tion of School Administrators on 
September 1. 
His background 
of experience is 
that of rural 
teacher, princi- 
pal, assistant su- 
perintendent, 
and county su 
perintendent. 

Dr. Coope) 

A has been a mem 

DR. COOPER ber of the rural 

administration 

staff of the New York State Educa 

tion Department and assistant di 

rector of the NEA Department ol 
Rural Education. 

Dr. Cooper comes to his new 
position from the University ol 
Wisconsin, where he was assistant 
professor of education, While there 
he took an active part in the schoo! 
district reorganization program ol 
that state. 

Currently serving as chairman ol 
the editorial committee for the 
forthcoming yearbook of the Na 
tional Conference of County Super- 
intendents, Dr. Cooper's practical 
experience with nonurban adminis 
trative problems and his ability as 
consultant, writer, and speakei 
have made him a nationally-known 
authority. 


Service 


“The appointment of Dr. Coop 
er,” savs AASA Executive Secretary 
Worth McClure, “indicates the be 
lief of the AASA Executive Com 
mittee that the association must 
give increased emphasis to thi 
needs of the community school su 
perintendents, county superintend 
ents, and other nonurban adminis 
trators. In all our activities, we 
expect to work closely with the 
Department of Rural Education 
The reorganization movement and 
other nonurban developments call 
lor a new type of school adminis 
trator and new technics of admin 
istration. 

“Dr. Cooper’s appointment, of 
course, does not mean that the as 
sociation expects to diminish its 
service to urban administrators. It 
does mean that with two profes 
sional members of the staff instead 
of one the possibilities for service 
and for pooling the ideas of supe: 
intendents everywhere will be vast 
lv increased.” 
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MEETS» EDUCATION 


Education Writers Association Award Winners 





Winners of the Education Writers Assocation’s First Annual Awards: left to right, 
David Taylor Marke, Harrison W. Fry, Charles S. Monroe, Docia Karell, Millicent 
Taylor, Edward B. Orr, Fred Hechinger, and Benjamin Fine. 





Awards 


—_ the Education Writers Asso- 
ciation, four writers, a radio net- 
work, and a daily 


Education 


newspaper have 
been cited tor outstanding contribu- 
tions to the progress ol education dur- 
ing 1948-49. ‘The first annual awards 
ol the association were made at a 
luncheon held on the campus of Co- 
lumbia University in May. 

‘The Education Writers Association 
was organized in 1947 to stimulate in- 
terest in, and promote the quality of, 
the news of education. The following 
awards, in the form of plaques espe- 
cially designed and manufactured by 
the Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, were presented: 

Docia Karell, reporter on_ the 
Springfield, Mo. Leader and Press, for 
the outstanding series of articles deal- 
ing with education appearing in a 
newspaper. Honorable mentions went 
to Noel Wical, Cleveland Press; to 
Jean Walrath, Rochester, N. Y., 
Democrat-Chronicle; and to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Millicent Tay- 
lor, education editor, received the ci- 
tation for the Monitor. 

David Taylor Marke, education edi- 
tor, the Associated Press, for the out- 
standing article on education carried 
by a wire service. 

Fred Hechinger, columnist, for the 
outstanding article on education ap- 
pearing in a magazine of general cir- 
culation. (Harper’s, Feb. 1948.) 

Ihe Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
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tem for the outstanding educational 
radio program. Charles S. Monroe 
represented CBS at the awards lunch- 
eon. Honorable mention went to the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Benjamin Fine, education editor, 
the New York Times, for continuous 
reporting of the American scene in 
education thruout the year. Honor- 
able mentions went to Nancy Jordan, 
Providence, R. I., Journal; and to 
Harrison W. Fry, education editor, 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
The Christian Science Monitor tor 
the outstanding editorial dealing with 
education during the year. Edward B. 
Orr, editorial writer, 
award for the Monitor. 


received the 


Education for Freedom 


sé 


the se- 
ries of 29 articles on democracy in 
American schools carried in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor last spring, has 
been reprinted by the US Office of Ed- 
ucation. Free in limited quantities. 


EpucaTion for .Freedom,” 


Citizens Commission 

IN AN attempt to arouse interest in 
the welfare of public schools on the 
part of citizens thruout the nation, a 
group of prominent men and women 
have formed the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

Announcement of the formation of 
the commission, which will work for 
concerted action by citizens in their 
local communities, was made in May. 
Initial financial support for the com- 


mission was received from the Car- 
negie Corporation and the General 
Education Board. [See page 415.| 


Magazine Editors 

‘TWENTY-FIVE Magazines were repre- 
sented at the second luncheon for 
magazine editors called by the NEA at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
in May. The first meeting was held in 
January 1944. 

The purpose of the meeting this 
year Was to interpret some of the pres- 
entday problems of education and to 
suggest subjects from which editors 
might draw topics for articles for 
their publications. 

Mabel Studebaker, Immediate Past- 
President of the NEA, | presided. 
Speakers were Willard E. Givens, 
NEA Executive Secretary; Worth Mc- 
Clure, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Hilda Maehling, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA Department 
of Classroom ‘Teachers; and Edwin H. 
Miner, associate commissioner of the 
US Office of Education. 


Baseball and Teaching 

TWENTIETH Century-Fox has done 
it again. In A Letter to Three Wives, 
Kirk Douglas defended the ill-paid 
and harassed teacher; in Apartment 
for Peggy, William Holden joined the 
teaching ranks; and now Ray Milland 
has a word to say in behalf of pro- 
fessors in Jt Happens Every Spring. 

In the film, Milland is a chemistry 
instructor who takes a temporary 
leave to play baseball. On one oc- 
casion, he remarks to Paul Douglas, 
his costar, “A lot of things don’t 
make sense. I was a chemistry teacher 

. and the sum of money I received 
for teaching science to the youth of 
this state for an entire year was a 
little less than I could make in a 
single afternoon tossing a_ five-ounce 
sphere past a young man holding a 
wooden stick.” 


Radio Transcriptions 

THe Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation is engaged in a project of edu- 
cational interpretation with radio 
transcriptions distributed for use on 
local radio stations. Arrangements for 
the broadcasts are made thru the local 
schools. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Press and Radio Relations. 
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Vocational Agriculture Teacher Maurice C. Ward sees good results in this prize steer raised by his student as an on-the-farm project. 


“VO-AG" TEACHER 


rP\His is a busy season for farm boys across the nation. 
Ready to help them at school and on the farm is the 
vocational agriculture teacher. 

Maurice C, Ward of the Poolesville, Maryland, high- 
school is a typical young “vo-ag” teacher with enthu- 
siasm for his year-round job. He teaches regular courses 
in scientific agriculture, supervises students’ work in the 
school shop, and helps the boys put knowledge into 
practice on their farms. 

Mr. Ward also is adviser to the school’s Future Farmers 
of America chapter—the professional organization ol 
highschool student farmers—and he teaches war veterans 
who are training on-the-job under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

All this, and the teacher somehow finds time for his 
own projects: a vegetable garden, orchard, poultry flock, 
dairy stock, and hogs on his four-acre homesite. 
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Younger boys in class learn how to mix chicken feed. After dem- 
onstration, they answer questions about proper feeding of chicks. 
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Mr. Ward explains to conservation class how careless use of land can bankrupt a farmer. ; age ; 
Every tool is in place when shop period ends. 


Classes and on-the-farm 


STUDENTS study agriculture as a part 
of their regular highschool course. Gen- 
eral units are animal and plant hus- 
bandry, farm shop, soil conservation, 
and the sciences relating to farming 
such as chemistry and biology. ‘The 
highschool boy will average about two 
hours daily in “ag’’ work: one hour 
classroom instruction and one hour 
in shop or at work on the school farm. 

Poolesville school combines high- 
school and elementary grades. Enrol- 
ment is nearly 500 with about 200 in 
highschool. Agriculture classes and shop 
are in a modern frame annex in the 


Six-acre corn field is a_ school project. 


Soe 


Steel is forged and will be hammered into a hay hook. In the shop, classmen learn to 
build and repair equipment such as disk harrow, which will be used on school’s farm. 








Xe 


Boys use farm-cut timber to build school’s parking-lot fence. Teacher indicates diagonal harrow pattern for student to follow. 


projects tie in with agricultural work of community 


vicinity of the main school building. 
‘Teacher Ward, 28, is beginning his 
third year at Poolesville. He was grad- 


voys learn by doing. Every project from 
a forged metal hay hook to cement 
foundations for the 200-foot livestock 


, | uated from the University of Maryland shed is done by the students. Mr. Ward 
in 1942 with the degree of bachelor moves from project to project, lends a 
» | of science in education and taught one hand if needed, but usually just “tells 
» | vear at nearby Boonsboro while await- how’ and inspects work at stages of 
7 ing call from the air force. He piloted completion. 
r « B-26 bomber on 16 missions over For shopwork—which includes all 
Germany, was awarded the air medal farm building and machinery repair 
- with two oak-leaf clusters. He returned a class is divided into teams of three 
‘ to his native Marvland and taught one or four. Work is alternated day to 
n vear at Hancock before joining the day, giving each boy experience on 
Pp | Poolesville faculty. all types of jobs. Mr. Ward moves from project to project and 
e The “ag” teacher sees that the farm Most projects are for the school farm. lets boys do work. Here is a new hog house. 
ct. During summer the “ag” teacher keeps in touch with students and their farm activities. Here they work with adults harvesting wheat. 
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War veterans, learning on the job, also are taught and supervised by “ag” instructor. 


Community merchants know the teacher; help by lending equipment, supporting activities. 


Father-son team is encouraged, Dad gives 
boy a free hand with on-the-farm projects, 


Teacher's work is varied 


Av 


student is a 


NEARLY €VCry g 
member of the school’s Future 


Farmers of America chapter. By coop- 
erative arrangement, the chapte) 
works the 22-acre school farm, and 
this year will raise six acres of corn 
and a crop of hay. The corn is used 
to feed hogs for market. Profits—$465 
last year—go to FFA, which uses the 
money to buy farm machinery and to 
sponsor community events such as 
a livestock show and FFA-Homemakei 
fair. 

In addition to club projects, each 
FFA boy has his own projects on the 
family farm. He may raise a crop, 
tend chickens, raise dairy cattle o 
other livestock. Frequently during the 
year, Mr. Ward visits the farms 
look over the boy’s work. 

In farm communities over the 
United States, about 8000 vocational 
agriculture teachers are on the job. 
They are paid on a 12-month basis, 
spend summer months supervising 
on-the-farm work, and may teach 
adult and veteran training classes. 

Part of their pay comes from fed- 
eral funds for vocational education. 
Federal grants must be matched by 
state or local governments. However, 
since the program’s beginning in 
1918, demand for farm teachers has 
exceeded federal grants, and state and 
local governments have spent about 
$2.50 for each federal dollar. 

—Pictures and text by ROWLAND 
DOUGHERTY, JOURNAL staff. 
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Book-of-the-Month 

U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation by 
Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf 
Modley tells just what we Americans 
have produced over the past 100 years 
to meet our needs for food, houses, 
clothing—and other major wants. It is 
designed also to give a_high-spot 
knowledge of the resources—national 
riches, manpower, and machines— 
which we have used to meet our needs. 

Here, further, the reader can find 
out what our requirements are likely 
to be in each major field in 1960 and 
the resources we shall have to meet 
them. Finally, he can find out what 
would be needed in 1960 if we did 
enough to give us all decent living. 
The sum of this information will give 
the reader an over-all picture of the 
sweep and range of our entire Ameri- 
can economy, 

Relatively few Americans appreci- 
ate how prodigious our performance 
has. been—nor do they really under- 
stand the wavs bv which we have 
accomplished it. Even fewer Ameri- 
cans seem to grasp the possibilities of 
better living ahead of us if we only 
do as well in the future as we have in 
the past—not to mention the far 
greater prizes that can be ours if we 
work together to do an even better 
job in the vears to come. 

When it is expressed, as in this 
volume, in concrete terms of more 
income, more houses, more shoes, 
more hours of leisure, more oppor- 
tunities for culture and éducation, 
this potential becomes closely person- 
al. It becomes a challenge to each of 
us—with definite rewards to us and to 
our children in courageous acceptance. 

As an attractive, handy reference 
source, U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation, 
published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, will be a special aid to the 
teacher. Colorful graphs tell the story 
of where we have been, where we are, 
and what lies ahead. It is a moving 
picture of accomplishment and prob- 
abilities—also of possibilities. It is 
deeply impressive. 

1949. 101p. $1; 60¢ to schools. The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18. 
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books are more than books... . 


Biography 

In Female Persuasion, Margaret 
Farrand Thorp has brought together 
a band of the women of yesterday 
who were pioneers, not on the frontier 
but in home and hospital, in news- 
paper office and on lecture platform. 
Their effective protests against house 
and kitchen confinement in the Nine- 
teenth Century have made it possible 
for the women of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury to take for granted many free- 
doms that earlier generations never 
knew. 

Mrs. Thorp’s pioneers include 
Grace Greenwood, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Saturday Evening 
Post; Catharine Beecher, author of 
Treatise on Domestic Economy; Ame- 
lia Bloomer, who involuntarily lent 
her picturesque name to the equally 
picturesque garment she did not in- 
vent; Marie Child, the anti-slavery 
editor; Louisa Cheves McCord, a 
crusader for the South; and Jane 
Swisshelm, who became a_ notable 
journalist. 1949, 254p. $3.75. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


Annuals 


Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
Bulletin No. 940. Issued by the US 
Department of Labor, with foreword 
by Warren K. Layton, president, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. This volume is of particular 
importance to librarians and guidance 
workers since it brings together for 
each of a large number of occupa- 
tions the extensive current data which 
the Department of Labor is con- 
stantly gathering. The plan is to re- 
new the handbook year after year in 
bringing the data uptodate. 1948. 
454p. $1.75. Supt. Doc. 

Highschool Librarians Choose the 
Best Books of ’48 for Their Readers. 
The list represents current books 
about people in fact and fancy, vo- 
cational titles, world problems, and 
titles for recreational reading. Senior 
highschool librarians of the city of 
Baltimore made the selections. 1949. 
8p. 5¢ single copy. Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Department of Education, 
3 East 25th St., Baltimore 18. 


Among the Newer 
Professional Books 


European Inheritances, from the 
Founding of Jamestown to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, edited by Edgar W. 
Knight, is the first of a series of five 
volumes of A Documentary History 
of Education in the South before 1860. 
This first volume includes a thousand 
documents from 1606 thru the Revo- 
lutionary War period. Here is every- 
thing of educational significance in 
colonial records, state senate and 
house journals, legislative documents, 
and educational reports; together with 
scores of revealing letters, missionary 
reports, indentures, wills, diaries, and 
similar reports. Librarians will be 
especially interested in this impor- 
tant volume. 1949. 744p. $12.50. 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Reading in the Elementary School. 
48th Yearbook, Part II, National So 
ciety for the Study of Education. 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Emphasis 
on practical principles and procedures 
which are in harmony with the re- 
sults of accredited research in recent 
years makes this volume immediately 
serviceable to the classroom teacher 
as well as to others concerned with 
the problems of reading. 1949. 343p. 
$2.75. The University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 

Health Education in Schools by 
Jesse Feiring Williams and Ruth 
Abernathy. A text on the health 
needs of school children. For students 
in teacher-training institutions and 
for teachers in service. 1949. 316p. 
$3.50. The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., New York 10. 

What People Think About Their 
Schools by Harold C. Hand. A prac- 
tical discussion of the technics and 
materials school people can use in 
the public-relations and personnel 
programs. 1948. 219p. $2.52. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Your Life in the Country by Effie 
G. Bathurst. Deals specifically with 
consumer problems of rural young 
people, taking into account their dis- 
tinctly rural activities and resources. 
Makes an interesting approach thru 
dramatization of one rural family’s 
consumer problems. Provides program 
of action. 1948. 399p. $2.80. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. 
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The Real College Failures 


How can we stop the tragic waste of intelligence in our colleges? 


rpvune real college failures are those 
_ probed who “pass” but fail to ac- 
quire the disciplines ol 
that 


and 
maturity. 
hey .pass on the strength of mem- 


mind 
heart characterize real 
orized catch phrases, and “facts” tem- 
porarily absorbed for the purpose ot 
passing. 
fail 


who are 


Chey pass and vet fail. They 
because teachers ftail—teachers 
generally regarded as good 
and sometimes as superior. 

[he teachers’ failure are 
not so difficult to see as they are to 
remove. 


causes of 


First Cause of Failure 

First, teachers too often are not in- 
terested in getting results in terms of 
personal growth. “I know my subject, 
and they have to show me that they 
get what I give them.” That is the 
boast of many a college teacher who 
runs, as someone has recently said, a 
lending library of facts and ideas to be 
taken out one week and returned the 
next. 

The students do show him. They 
show him bv cramming, by parroting, 
by doing “what the teacher wants,” 
and by cheating shamelessly. Hard- 
pressed students seek help and come 
away more baffled, confused, and less 
secure than before. 

Such fail in even 
showing any interest in teaching the 
rudiments of good thinking. A. stu- 
dent who was deficient in prerequisite 
studies was having 


course. He 


teachers often 


trouble with a 
advised to 
“stick it out,” and told that it was im- 
portant for him to get introduced to 
scientific thinking. 

“Thinking!” the exclaimed. 
“That is the one course in which I 
have no opportunity to think at. all. 
I take a socalled snap in ethics, but it 
makes me think. I have to think in mv 
literature find out what 
Proust what Gertrude 
Stein is trying to sav, but in this 
course, formulas and facts are laid out 
for me to be memorized. Even when 
successful, I do not know what I am 
memorizing. Jn the sciences, someone 
else does the thinking, not I.” 


>? 


science Was 


boy 


course to 


IS Saying or 
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Good teachers are actively inter- 
ested in students far beyond the line 
of duty. Their interest 
work hours dealing 


adds many 
with anything 
from unhappy love affairs to commu- 
nism and the United Nations. It 
makes their homes parts of the college 
and any subject or experience part of 
the curriculum, 


Second Cause of Failure 


teachers_do 
elobal-value orientation, 


Second, have a 
: which in- 
cludes a personal and active concern 
for the happy solution of the critical 
problems of our time. The good 
teacher is interested in man as well as 
in people. 

The good of mankind—the achiev- 
ing of peace, the ordering of the world 
in freedom under law for the pro- 
duction and distribution of necessities 
and the enjoyment of life—should be 
at least as important to a teacher as 
his special subject. In this way, all 
subjects would serve a common pur- 
pose. All school subjects would be 
seen and taught in their proper social 
setting. 


not 


Teachers need a sense of mission, 
an urge to contribute to the reduction 
of the plagues and ills of the world. 

The charge is sometimes made that 
for teachers to be so involved in so- 
ciety’s problems would turn our col- 
leges into colonies of soap-box propa- 
gandists. That is a “straw man” argu- 
ment. A concern for the health of 
mankind as well as for fees and per- 
sonal advancement does not make a 
physician any less objective and scien- 
tific. George Washington Carver's 
steadfast devotion to a cause did not 
make him less of a chemist. Indeed, it 
made him a great chemist and a great 
man besides. 

A desire for peace or world gov- 
ernment does not make one a rabid 
propagandist. It could be effectively 
argued that the scientific mind gains 
rather than loses by highly motivated 
participation in human affairs. 

The failing teacher generally dis- 
plays the limitations of his outlook 
and commitments in his public rela- 


tions. He is generally indifferent to 
public issues and to the problems that 
bewilder minds and destroy lives. He 
avoids church, political meetings, 
public forums, and community func 
tions, and projects generally. 

In short, the failing teacher is 
usually an ineffective citizen with a 
pattern of values that disqualifies him 
for civic leadership. He may not rep- 
resent a majority of college teachers, 
but he is very much on the scene and 
ettective enough in his way to make it 
dificult for wellintentioned teachers 
to do the work they would like to do 

We all fail thus in some degree. We 
have not responded adequately to the 
changed world scene that has laid a 


terrible responsibility upon educa 
tional leaders. 
The slow emergence of a_ world 


community is the most significant hu- 
man venture of our generation. That 
community will have a still birth un- 
less we stir students with something 
more than the chance to acquire a 
vocation. On every hand, we hear it 
said that human ingenuity has outrun 
human ethical development, but most 
colleges have made a very meager re- 
sponse to the challenge. 

The good teacher is one who does 
something as a citizen as well as in the 
laboratory or classroom. He lives in 
a world of compelling interest, a 
challenging, perplexing, adventurous 
world where things of the greatest 
consequence are happening. He is dv- 
namic and interes\ing even when his 
classroom technics are, in other re- 
spects, below average. 

We can be more explicit. An Eng- 
lish teacher can bring the great poets 
to a student and the student can pass 
by knowing spot passages and dictated 
interpretations. He can also pass and 
be more profoundly moved by the 
issues of life and society to which 
poets address themselves than to 
“what the teacher wants.” What 
makes the difference? 

A teacher of economics can “view 
objectively” all he likes, but if he isn’t 
subjectively involved in the crises he 
interprets, he is a peddler of dry 
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ANGUS H. MAC LEAN 


Professor of Religious Education, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 


bones. He can also be like one | hap- 
pen to know. 

his man is so engrossed in the 
problems of our economy that he is 
actively With economic 
groups and leaders. A labor leader, a 
business executive, a consumer with a 
gripe, or a representative of an ex- 
ploited minority may appear in his 
classes at any time. His students are 
consequently 


associated 


concerned with 
economic problems than with what is 
going to be asked on the next quiz 
about the views of Marx or Keynes. 


more 


Being properly oriented and moti- 
vated, they are in a position to be 
served intellectually. 

I have in mind a geology professor. 
He talks endlessly about the exhaust- 
ing of our oil resources for war and 
fuel. He is keenly alive to the part 
played by geography and mineral de- 
posits in international disputes. He 1s 
a good churchman and bold enough 
to beard the preacher if he feels like 
it. He campaigns for co-ops. He runs 
a community forum. And he never 
fails in being meticulously correct as 
a scientist. 

He may not always be right, but he 
gives his students something with 
which to check his own errors, and he 
makes the problems of society real. 
His vitality is contagious. He could 
pass as a good teacher (and this high- 
lights the college tragedy) in terms 
of prevailing standards by just stick- 
ing to his fossils and taking on some- 
thing of their character. He could 
“succeed” and leave his students as he 
found them except for a small amount 
of items to add to their collection of 
academic oddyies. 


The Subject of Education 


According to the testimony of stu- 
dents I have known, the most deadly 
and boring subject on the American 
campus is education. This is a subject 
that John Dewey puts down as the 
testing ground of philosophy and one 
which is in the midstream of con- 
temporary 
they say. 

This is not, however, the testimony 
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history; but it’s boring 


of students of men like William H. 
Kilpatrick of Columbia, who could 
keep two or three hundred on their 
intellectual toes session after session. 

While working under this great 
man, a fellow-student of mine made 
a study of the shift in attitudes as a 
result of Kilpatrick’s teaching. If my 
memory serves me well, the shift away 
from narrow prejudices on specified 
issues was well over 60°% at the end 
of the first year. 

Kilpatrick did not merely offer his 
wares to anvone who might be inter- 
ested. He stirred interest, and he did 
so because it really mattered to him 
what happened in schools in New- 
foundland or China. He felt keenly 
the trends and contingencies of the 
times that spelled fortune or tragedy 
for mankind. Incidentally he _ dis- 
played more of that highly prized “ob- 
jectivity” than 99°% of the teachers I 
have known. 

Kilpatrick was a great teacher be- 
cause he was a good man in the best 
sense of that word and exceptionally 
equipped to serve as such in a special- 
ized field. His academic preparation 
and ingenious methods, indispensable 
as they were, could not alone have 
made him the teacher he was. 


Encouraging Signs 

It is interesting to _ speculate 
whether the same analysis can _ be 
made of the perennial problem of cur- 
riculum orientation. Omnibus courses 
expose freshmen to crazy-quilt collec- 
tions of courses that refuse to fuse. 

The quest is, nevertheless, encour- 
aging. The “common core” study em- 
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The rung of a ladder was 
never meant to rest upon, 
but only to hold man’s foot 
long enough to enable him 
to put the other somewhat 
higher. 

—Thomas Huxley 
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phasis of the moment is a promising 
development. So also is the fact that 
even technological schools are getting 
together to find a way to enrich their 
offerings with units from the liberal- 
arts fields. 

There is talk of a “sociological, 
over-all” approach and other indica- 
tions of concern. The proceedings of 


the interprofessions conference on 


education published recently by the 
Carnegie Press demonstrates the wide- 
spread awareness of a serious weakness 
in our educational work. 

If the studies that this awareness 
inspires go far enough, they will 
greatly improve our curriculum. But, 
it is my conviction they will also dem- 
onstrate the need for something be- 
yond all courses and all methods. 


Real Teachers 

We need the highly informed and 
skilled ethical personality, properly 
oriented in the new world scene, as 
we need nothing else. There can be 
little orientation or integration of the 
offerings of universities except in 
terms of value, of human needs and 
problems. 

Page John Dewey in his old labora-_ 
tory school on the Chicago campus! 
Page Felix Adler! Call in even old- 
timers like Comenius and Froebel. 
These and their kind have had the 
insights we need to guide us in fruit- 
ful study. 

In summary, I repeat that we need 
teachers who are concerned about the 
growth of persons, who possess the 
qualities of the good counselor. We 
need teachers who are concerned 
enough about the common human 
weal to be active in and out of school 
in its promotion. 

If teachers colleges could recognize 
these as needed correctives to personal 
ambition, individual eccentricities, 
and the universal interest in voca- 
tional advantage, they could do much 
to spark the civic capacities of many 
who now go to their teaching jobs 
unawakened. 

Some schools like teachers colleges 
have reorganized and_ transformed 
their curriculum to give emphasis and 
a wider interpretation to social philos- 
ophy. This very effort has done and 
will continue to do much toward pro- 
ducing the kind of teachers our col- 
leges need. 

Since most colleges hire teachers 
who have never taken instruction in 
the art of teaching, they must start 
meeting the crisis now by the addition 
of the above criteria to the list of qual- 
ities for which they look in prospec- 
tive teachers. A rigorous policy ol 
selection and screening seems impera 
tive if our efforts are to serve the best 
interests of the individual and societ, 


alike. 
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This story of how soil conservation has been taught in a rural school 


contams practical suggestions for developing your own lesson plans. 


A UNTT ON Soil Conservation 


()*’ dav last fall, the pupils were 
JF at 


their rural school unusually 

early. A county contour-plowing con- 
test was to take place that day on a 
nearby farm. The children asked the 
teacher if the whole school could go 
and watch the six contestants plow. 
Soon after the noon lunch, the 
children and their teacher left for the 
demonstration field. ‘There they saw 
six different types of tractors plow on 


the contowm 


several types of hilly 
land. They also saw the rich topsoil 
in the valley several feet thick and 
large gullies on the hillsides with top- 
soil completely removed, 

This experience quickened pupil 
interest in the conservation of soil 
and raised questions in pupils’ minds. 
Here are some of the questions asked 
at the beginning of our study of soil 
and ways to conserve it: 

1} Are there gullies on your farm? 
How do they damage a farm? Do you 


know how they might be stopped from 


washing soil away? 
Do you know what kind of soil 


is on your farm? 


) 


> 
| 


| Is the soil all the same in your 
neighborhood? 

[4] What other kinds of soil are 
there in your county? 

5] Does the soil make any differ- 
nee as to the crop raised upon it? 

6] Is the soil the same depth all 
over your farm? Or in your county? 

[7] Do you know what makes a 
good soil? 

[8] From what is soil made? 

[9] Do vou know which rocks and 
minerals become soil? 

[10] What are ways rocks and min- 
erals are broken up to become soil? 

[11] Why are people interested in 
saving soil from washing or blowing 
awave 

[12] Just how important do you 
think soil is to people? 
[13] Is soil conservation practiced 
on your family’s farm? 

[14] What are types of soil-conser- 
vation practices in the neighborhood 
or county that you have seen? 
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[15] Have you helped with any ol 
them? Which ones? What did you 
do? 

[16] Have you seen a field of corn 
or any crop blown away by a strong 
wind? 

[17] Have you seen a crop washed 
out after a heavy rain; 

[18] Do you know of any farmers 
who lost their crops by floods? 

Questions which the pupils asked 
were kept on the blackboard until 
answered, As the study of soil con- 
servation progressed, questions con 
tinually arose. The field trips, activi- 
ties, movies, pictures, and reading 
were helps in finding answers. Pupils 
began to understand the importance 
of the soil, wavs it has become worn 
out and wasted, and the need for 
building up the soil and saving it. 


Activities and Experiments 

Here is a list of activities and 
projects for students and teacher to do. 
Some of these may be done by the 
class, some by groups of pupils, and 
some by individual pupils. Pupils and 
teacher will find others to do which 
are very important in their own 
neighborhood. 

Not all of the actitivies and ex- 
periments listed here were carried out 
in our study, but all have been done 
by different pupils in different schools: 

[1] Pupils went on a field trip to 
the highway along the front of the 
school grounds to see the soil on the 
paved highway which had washed out 
of a field of corn after a heavy rain 
storm. 

[2] Some pupils visited a farm that 
was having its “face lifted.” Thou- 
sands of people visited farms where 
different types of soil-conservation 
practices were done in one day to 
show how and what to do on farms. 

[3] Pupils told about contour fur- 
rowing that their fathers had done on 
their farms. They explained the wav 
it was done and told how it saved 
water for plants and prevented soil 
from washing away. 


(4) Pupils reported on crop rota 
tion their fathers practiced on then 
farms. They gave reasons for raising 
certain crops and explained how rota 
tion saves water and soil from escap 
ing, builds up the soil, and increases 
the yield per acre. 

[5] Some pupils reported on prac- 
tices of improving pastures so they 
would feed more livestock. 

[6] Some pupils reported on ponds 
which were built on larms to save 
water for livestock and other ponds 
were stocked with fish. 

[7] Some pupils reported on strip 
farming, telling how it prevents soil 
from washing away and keeps water 
in the soil. 

[8] Pictures of state parks in thei 
state were placed on the bulletin 
board and later made into a scrap 
book. Reasons for each tract of land’s 
being made into a state park were 
found. 

[9] Reports of visits to several fed 
eral parks by pupils were given. Pic- 
tures of these parks visited by pupils 
were placed on the bulletinboard. 
Reasons for their becoming federal 
parks and the special features of each 
were studied. 

[10] A scrapbook on soil conserva- 
tion cartoons by “Ding” Darling and 
other cartoonists was made. 

[11] Reports were given about early 
conservationists, such as Thomas Jef- 
ferson, George Washington, Gifford 
Pinchot, Theodore Roosevelt, Patrick 
Henry, and H. H. Bennett. 

[12] A list of organizations inter 
ested in conservation today was made 
and the work of each organization 
studied. 

[13] Several pupils were interested 
in gully erosion. They helped their 
parents to stop the gullies from wash- 
ing by planting trees and shrubs in 
the right places along the gullies. 

[14] Pupils planned conservation 
practices for their own farms—crop 
rotation, strip farming, shelter belts, 
pasture improvement, ponds for live- 
stock, water control using cover crops 
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and fertilizer. “The farms were charted 
on paper. Plans for each year and 
reasons for procedures were outlined, 

[15] Pupils learned the 
lime is placed on some soils. 

[16] A collection was made of soil- 
forming rocks and minerals. 

[17] Pictures and articles on soil 
conservation from 


reasons 


newspapers and 
magazines in their neighborhood, 
state, and United States were collected 
and placed in a scrapbook. 

[18] Pupils observed topsoil and 
subsoil on a cut bank along a road- 
side. 

[19] ‘Two pieces of sandstone were 
rubbed together to see how slowly soil 
is formed. 

{20] A lump of sugar was placed in 
some ink to show capillary action of 
water in soil. (The way water passes 
from one particle of soil to another.) 

[21] Several marbles were placed in 
water and then the water poured off. 
Pupils observed that each particle of 
water has a film of water around it 
and that water passes from the wet 
particle to the dry. They discovered 
that capillary action of water in soil 
can be changed by the texture of the 
soil and by cultivation. 

{22} A tablespoonful of sand was 
placed in a jar half filled with water. 
The sand was stirred up. The jar was 
set aside to settle. It was noted that the 
largest particles settled first and the 
finest last. 

(23] A stream and a river were 
visited after a heavy rain. The water 
in each was muddy. The pupils un- 
derstood why the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi River is made of fine particles 
of soil picked up along its tributaries 
and carried and deposited at its 
mouth. 

[24] Pupils sent samples of soil 
from their farms to the Extension 
Department of the State Agriculture 
College to have it tested to learn if 
it was acid, neutral, or alkaline, and 
to discover what types of crops could 
be planted on each. 

[25] Pupils had two mounds of 
dirt, each with the same amount of 
soil. Furrows were made up and down 
on one and around the other. The 
same amount of water was poured on 
each at the top. Pupils saw that water 
runs faster and carries more soil on 
the first one, and that contour farm- 
ing saves soil and water. 

[26] Samples of the four classes of 
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soil were collected and tested to find 
the difference in the rate water drains 
thru each type of soil, An equal 
amount of each soil was placed in a 
lamp chimney with a piece of cheese 
cloth tied over the bottom of each. 
‘The same amount of water was poured 
in the top of each chimney, and the 
difference in the rate the water passed 
thru each was observed. 

[27] A tablespoonful of water was 
poured on a piece of blotting paper 
and one on a piece of smooth paper. 
The pupils watched to see in which 
the water absorbed more quickly. 
They then explained why and drew a 
parallel between the paper and soils. 

[28] The same kinds of seed were 
planted in each of the four classes of 
soil, and the quality of the plants of 
each observed. 


Outline of Our Unit 


I. Introduction 

Soil is the natural covering of the 
crust of the earth. In some places, bare 
rocks can be seen, and in other places 
soil is as much as several feet deep. 

The outer cover- 
ing of the earth is 
constantly changing 
both as to form and 
position. Oceans 
and lands have many 


times changed 
places. 

All soils come 
from rocks, and 


soils have been a 
long time in_ the 
making. It takes an 
equally long tume to 
replace them. Each 
rock produces a soil 
which differs in min- 
erals and in chemi- 
cal composition. 
The rocks on or near 
the surface are be- 
ing changed into 
soil all of the time. 

Wind, water, ani- 
mals, glaciers, roots 
of plants, air, heat, 
and cold are some 
of the agents which 
change rocks into 
soil. 

It has taken peo- 
ple a long time to 
learn that plants, 
animals, and the 
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soil are dependent upon one another. 
In our misuse of soil, the balance has 
been upset between soil, crops, and 
water. 

With proper practices of soil con 
servation, the soil is becoming very 
productive again, and the balance in 
nature restored. Soil is rebuilt, water 
saved for crops and animals. 


II. Soil: Its origin. 
A. Classes of soil. 
1. Sand. 2. Silt. 3. Clay. 4, Loam. 
a. topsoil 
b. subsoil 
B. Rocks which help to make soil. 
1. Igneous 
a. lava 
b. pumice 
c. obsidian 
d. granite [quartz, feldspar, and 
mica | 


What That Mud In Our Rivers Adds Up to Each Year. 
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Sedimentary rocks |wate1 made | 
a. sandstone 
b. limestone 
c. shale 
d. conglomerate 
3. Metamorphic rocks [changed by 
heat, pressure, and chemical 
change 
a. 2Neiss 
b. quartzite 
c. marble 
d. slate 
C. Agents which help to form the 
soil. 
1. Weathering 
a. heat and cold 
b. colors of rocks and minerals 
c. freezing and thawing 
d. gravity 
ec, watel 
1} rainfall 
2) running water 
}| soil water 
[. glaciers 
¢. wind 
h. the work of plants 
i. the work of animals 
D Kinds ol soil. 
1. Soils formed in place 
a. residual 
2. Soils 
ported 
a. wind [aeolian] 
b. ice [glacial] 


formed by being trans- 


Cc. water 

|| river [alluvial] 

|2| ocean |marine] 

3] lake [lacustrine] 
FE. Good agricultural soil. 





111. Plants and animals are dependent 
upon the soil. 
\. Elements in the soil necessary 
for plants to grow. 


B. Elements both 


which are in 
plants and animals. 

C. Soil-conservation practices keep 
the soil built up so that the ele- 
ments necessary for plant growth 
are in the soil. 

IV. Our land and how to save it. 

\. Factors which damage our soil. 

1. Erosion 
a. water 
b. wind 
2. Cropping 

B. Soil conservation. 

and care of land.) 
!. How to have productive land. 
V. Classes of land in United States. 

A. Very good land which can be 

cultivated, 


(Proper use 
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B. Good land that can be cultivated 
safely with easily applied con 
servation practices. 

C. Moderately good land that can 
be cultivated safetly with inten 
sive treatments. 

D. Fairly good land best suited fon 
erazing or forestry with caretul 
management, 

E. Land suited only for wild lite 
and recreation. 

F. Land suited for grazing or tor- 
estry which needs a great deal 
of care. 

VI. Types of conservation practices 
or work. 

\. Purposes of conservation prac- 
tices on farms. 

|. To keep soil built up 

2. To save soil from washing away 
3. To save the water for growing 

crops 

. To save the water for animals 
5. To increase the yields per acre 
6. To increase the number of ani- 

mals kept on farms 


. 


VII. Conservation practices to save 


soil, 
1. Contouring 
2. Contour furrowing 
3. Contour subsoiling 
4. Terracing 
5. Diversion channels 
6. Strip cropping 


a. Wind stripping 
b. field stripping 
7. Stubble mulching 
8. Crop rotation 
9. Cover crops 
10. Fertilizing 
11. Drainage 
2. Irrigation 
13. Pasture development and im- 
provement 
14. Green manuring 
15. Perennial hay production 
16. Gully control 
17. Woodland harvesting 
18. Pond management 
19. Shelter belts and windbreaks 
VIII. Soil conservation is the scien- 
tific use of land. 
A. Soil is the greatest resource in 
our nation. 


Vocabulary Study 


Here are some new words which our 
pupils learned as they studied soil 
conservation. The use of these words 
came as a natural sequence. Some of 
the pupils heard and used many of 





the words in conversations at home, 
for many parents were carrying on 
various conservation practices on then 
farms, and the children were helping. 

A list of words was made and writ 
ten on the board near the beginning 
Other words 
were added from time to time until 
Most 
olf the pupils could use the words 


of the study of the unit. 
over 75 words were in the list. 


orally and recognize them in written 


wol k. 


erosion plants 
weathering decay 

silt transport 
loam fertilizer 
humus contour 
sand strip 


glaciers tillage 


residual dams 
shelter belts 


windbreaks 


eTavits 
natural 
agents nitrogen 
clay phosphorous 
water oxygen 
aid cropping 
bacteria rotation 
cover ¢ rop 
lime 
eranite 


freezing 
thawing 
animals 


For the Enrichment of the Unit 


Use of the following supplemen- 
tarv materials enriched our unit: 

We found stories and poems about 
the soil. 

We wrote and gave orally reports 
of projects carried out on our parents’ 
farms. We kept records. 

We used movies, filmstrips, and 
lantern slides which told the ways soil 
has been wasted and ways it is now 
being restored to its original fertility. 

We secured visual aids from the 
Soil Conservation Service, US Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; District Soil Conservation 
Service in our area; and the Farm 
Bureau or the Extension Department 
of our state agricultural college. 


Books for the Teacher 


I found the following bibliography 
helpful: 

[1] Our Land and Its Care. Amer- 
ican Plant Food Council, Barr Build- 
ing, 910 17th Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1948. 64p. Free. 

[2] This Land We Defend. H. H. 
Bennett and W. C. Pryor. 1942. 107p. 
$2. Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc., New York 3, N. Y. 
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[3] Soil Conservation. 
nett. This book should be in a h- 
brary accessible to teachers. 1939. 
993p. $6. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 

[4] Pleasant Valley. 
field. 1945. 300p. 93. Harper 
Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. 

[5] Malabar Farm. Louis Bromfield. 
1948. Harper and Brothers, New York 
l6, N. Y. 

(6) Our Plundered Planet. Fairfield 
Osborn. 1948. 217p. $2.50. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston 6, Mass. 


H. H. Ben- 


Louis Brom- 


and 


Books for the Pupils 


Pupils made use of the following 
books and pamphlets: 

[1] Conservation in America. Mary 
I. Curtis. Easy reading. Grades 4-8. 
Each chapter is about one important 
resource that needs to be conserved. 
1947. 118p. $1.16. Lyons and Carna- 
han, Chicago 16, Il. 

[2] The Land Renewed; The Story 
of Soil Conservation. William R. Van 
Dersal and Edward H. Graham. Easy 
reading and well-illustrated. Grades 
1-8. This book could be the basic text 
for pupils while learning about our 
sou. 1946, 109p. $2. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York ll, N. Y. 


Pamphlets 

‘These inexpensive pamphlets were 
valuable: 

Let’s the Soil 

Sue. Grades 2-5. 30¢. 

New South. 


Save with Sam and 


Pioneers of a 
1-8. 30¢. 

Better Land_ for 
Grades 4-8. 30¢. 

These pamphlets are outgrowths 
of a workshop to provide materials 
for teachers in the South. Pupils and 
teachers in many locations in United 
States will find these three pamphlets 
very helpful. 


Grades 


Better Living. 


and well illus- 
trated. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

The Soil Conservation. 
Alfred W. Philip. Problems and Ac- 
tivities for seventh and eighth grades. 
Well-illustrated. University Publish- 
ing Company, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Easy 


Value of 


Government Pamphlets 
We wrote to the Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for the following: 
[1] What Is a Soil Conservation 
Plan? Leaflet No. 295. 
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FROM THE NEA RESOLUTIONS 
The following excerpt is from 
the Resolutions adopted at 
Boston by the Representative 
{ssembly in July: 

“The National 
Association 


Education 
believes that the 
depletion of human and nat- 
ural resources, with the pros- 
pect of impoverishing future 
generations, is today a na- 
tional problem of great grav- 
ity. Because it is a problem 
of the American people, it 
is also a problem of American 
education. The Association 
urges the development of 
research to determine con- 
trol, classroom technics, and 
teachers education essential 
to the construction of a pro- 
gram of conservation educa- 
tion in all levels of our schools. 


ss 
x 
[2] Our American Land: The Story 
of Its Abuse and Its Conservation. 


Misc. Pub. No. 596. 

[3] Conserving the Corn Belt Soil. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1795. 

[4] Terracing for Soil and Water 


Conservation. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1798. 
Increase Production. Misc. Pub. No. 


[5] Teamwork To Save the Soil and 
486. 

[6] Soil Moisture and Wheat Fields 
on the High Plains. US Dept of Agri- 
culture. Leaflet No. 247. 

[7] Strip Cropping — for 
Yields. AWI-21. 

[8] Soil Defense of Range and Farm 


Bigger 


Lands in the Southwest. Misc. Pub. 
338. 
[9] The Lord’s Land. Morris E. 


Fonda. US Soil Conservation Service. 

The following pamphlets helped 
us understand what to do to save the 
soil: 

[1] Let’s Save the Soil. Agricultura! 
Experiment Station, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

[2] Your Land. Practical Methods 
for Preventing and Curing Soil Ero- 


sion. Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
[3] It’s Your Topsoil. American 


Steel and Wire Company, Rockefelle: 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
[4] Food, Feed, and Fertilizer. The 


National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C, 


[5] Help Save Produc tive Soil. The 
International Harvester Company, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Il. 


|6| Let’s Practice Soil Conservation 


for a Permanent Agriculture. Interna- 


tional Harvester Company, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
[7] About Agricultural Limestone. 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, 1415 
Elliott Place N.W., Washington, D. C. 
We also wrote to our state conse) 
vation department for pamphlets on 


soil 


conservation and used 


oul 
course of study on conservation and 
elementary science. We read our ele- 
mentary-science textbooks about soil 
conservation and looked up the sub- 
ject 


State 


in encyclopedias and reference 
books Junior Britannica, 
Compton's, World Book, Americana, 
Book of 


Popical Ency« lopedia. 


such as 


Knowledge, and Richard's 


Basic Understandings and 
Objectives 
Classroom experiments, farm pro}- 
ects, field trips, bulletinboards, movies, 
talks by specialists, and reading in ad 
dition to 
pupils 


regula 
the 


classwork helped 


reach following basi 


understandings: 

{1} Soil comes from rocks and min 
erals. 

[2] Each kind of rock produces a 
soil which differs in 
chemical makeup. 

[3] It has taken nature a long timc 
to form soil [about 400 years to form 


one inch of topsoil]. 


phy sical and 


[4] Soil is formed by natural agents 
at work such as heat and cold, freezing 
and thawing, gravity, water, glaciers, 
wind, animals, and plants. 

[5] What people do for a living 
depends directly or indirectly upon 
the soil. 

[6] All plants and animals are de 
pendent upon the soil. 

[7] Soil is being formed today but 
very slowly. 

With an 


bask 


understanding of these 
and their 
implications for conservation, pupils 
reached the practical objective of the 
unit. They engaged in soil activities 
on their own farms and helped _ pro- 
mote the conservation 


in their neighborhood and state 


facts about soil 


oul 


cause of soil 
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: Membership in 1 oo 
Membership in National aay tee’ NEA Membership Goals 
— Education Association | "Eeeaieee — - | for Unification by 1951 
mated Raak) | Rank 
4 number | | Dtihiasiie ol {bership ot Increase : : 
| Sta ind other areas f Percent Col | is of Col mended Fisure Figure 
| a May May “ 5 | May May Bee i) for “4 for for 
1948-49 | 31, 31, | teachers $1, 31, | perehit Unifica- | « ~ 1949-50 | 1950-51 
} } 1948 1949 ope 1948 1949 — s tion , (Col. 4+ | Same as 
| were | id (Col. 8 Col. 12) | Col.8 
| 1949 | less Col.4) 
1 | ? 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Total | 937.765 |441,127 1427,527 46 |802,773 |824,395 | 52 397,868 | 198,934 | 626,461 | 824,395 
te te ee Alabama | 21,500 | 13,991 | 14,201 | 66 15 | 14,533 | 15,046] 95 7 755 378 | 14,669 | 15,046 
*% & & & K Arizona 4.850 3,769 4,034 83 6 3,751 4,084 99 5 50 25 4,059 4,084 
*& & & Kw Arkansas 13,269 | 9,227 8,899 67 13 | 10,409 | 10,360 86 14 1,461 731 9,630 10, 360 
* & &California | 59,500 | 29,949 | 32,245 54 21 | 46,454 | 52,500 61 23 20, 255 10,128 42,373 52, 500 
* *& x Colorado 9,150 4,647 4.517 49 26 | 9,452 9,555 47 31 5,038 2,519 7,036 9,555 
* Connecticut | 10,712 4,459 3,792 35 35 9,285 9,529 40 36 5,737 2,869 6,661 9,529 
* & & Delaware | 1,790 | 981 903 50 24 1,595 1,680 54 28 777 389 1,292 1,680 
* Florida 16,932 5,050 4,654 27 | 46 12,275 | 12,975 36 41 8,321 4,161 8,815 12,975 
* & & Georgia | 23,866 | 11,894 | 11,186 47 27 | 16,492 | 16,486 68 18 5, 300 2.650 13,836 16,486 
* & *& & &idaho 4,634 4,228 4.370 | 94 | 3 4.178 4.309 101 3 None 4,309 4,309 
| | | 
& & killinois | 45,709 | 23,879 | 22,913 50 25 40 ,000*| 41,000" 56 26 18,087 9,044 31,957 41,000 
*& & & indiana 24,400 | 17,304 | 15,727 64 16 24,856 | 25,059 63 21 9,332 4,666 20,393 25,059 
* *& xlowa | 22,770 8,291 7,913 35 36 21,325 | 21,404 37 39 13,491 6,746 14,659 21,404 
*& & & Kansas | 16,634 11,424 11,104 67 14 16,237 | 16,550 67 20 5,446 2,723 13,827 16,550 
* & Kentucky |} 19,167 | 10,545 9,756 51 23 17,603 | 18,150* 54 27 8,394 4,197 13,953 18,150 
% * Louisiana 15,550 5,354 4,773 31 40 10,900 | 11,000* 43 33 6,227 3,114 7,887 11,000 
* & Maine 6.150 | 3,085 2,558 42 29 6,480*| 6,482 39 37 3,924 1,962 4,520 6,482 
*% kw & & Maryland 10,150 | 6,221 6,039 60 18 6,458 6,700 90 12 661 331 6.370 6,700 
| *% Massachusetts | 23,900 6,454 5,922 25 49 20 ,000*| 20,000* 30 47 14,078 7,039 12,961 20,000 
* & Michigan 36,300 | 10,599 | 10,275 28 44 30,478 | 30,891 33 44 20,616 10,308 20, 583 30,891 
*% & & Minnesota 20 , 500 5,501 5,495 27 47 15,341 | 16,007 34 42 10,512 5, 256 10,751 16,007 
*& & Mississipp 15,250 3,978 3,815 25 48 9,000 9,004 42 xs 5,189 2,595 6,410 9,004 
* *& & Missour: 24,000 | 10,851 11,113 46 28 23,769 | 24,225 46 32 13,112 6, 556 17,669 24,225 
* ek & & Montana 4,700 3,630 3,708 79 9 3,875 4,080 91 11 372 186 3,894 4,080 
| Nebraska 12.550 3,863 3.461 28 45 | 11,916 | 12,072 29 49 8,611 4,306 7,767 12,072 
tee ke ke Nevada | 4,198 ,029 915 76 12 1,046 971*| 94 8 56 28 943 971 
% & New Hampshire 3,022 , 228 1,189 39 33 3,084 3,210 37 38 2,021 1,011 2,200 3,210 
* & x New Jersey 27,946 | 12,273 | 11,349 41 31 26,270 | 27,672 41 35 16,323 8,162 19,511 27 ,672 
| * & & New Mexico | 4,350 | 2,953 3,468 80 7 5,009 5,048 69 17 1,580 790 4,258 5,048 
| % New York Upstate |} 44,000 | 15,744 13,194 30 42 43,431 45, 550* 29 48 32,356 16,178 29 , 372 45,550 
' | | | 
} *% *& North Carolina 26.739 | 10,234 9,729 36 34 18,000*| 19,211 51 29 9,482 4,741 14,470 19,211 
* * & North Dakota 6,520 2,781 2,706 42 30 5,800 5,452 50 30 2,746 1,373 4,079 5,452 
| *& *& x Ohio | 43,921 | 27,289 | 24,665 56 20 41,075 | 41,873 59 24 17,208 8,604 33, 269 41,873 
j *& & & Oklahoma | 17,500 5,799 5,846 33 37 | 15,895 | 16,168 36 40 10,322 5,161 11,007 16,168 
* & & & Kw Oregon | 10,163 7,341 7,816 77 11 | =#6,865 7,555 103 2 None 7,555 7,555 
* & & Pennsylvania | 59,746 | 38,031 | 35,748 60 17 52,577*| 52,884 68 19 17,136 8,568 44,316 52,884 
Rhode Isiand | 3,900 283 288 7 51 4,010 4,010» 7 51 3,722 1,861 2,149 4,010 
*% & &South Carolina | 16,709 5,451 5,000 30 43 9,030 8,089 62 22 3,089 1,545 6,545 8,089 
South Dakota 7,532 | 1,451 | 1,415 19 50 7,134 7,310 19 50 5,895 2,948 4,363 7,310 
* & & & &Tennessee 20.750 | 16,227 | 17,852 | 86 5 19,312 | 19,942 90 13 2,090 1,045 18,897 19,942 
| 
ek &kTexas | 46,000 | 13,697 | 14,165 | 31 39 | 40,572 | 42,321 | 33 43 | 28,156 | 14,078 | 28,243 | 42,321 
* kk & we Utah | 5,052 5,035 5,142 102 1 5,345 5,650* 91 10 508 254 5,396 5,650 
| Vermont 2,630 1,178 850 32 38 2,480 2,651 32 45 1,801 901 1,751 2,651 
*& & &Virginia 20,400 | 12,137 | 11,828 58 19 15,945*) 16,575* 71 16 4,747 2,374 14,202 16,575 
i * & ke & & Washington |} 15,450 | 12,405 | 12,257 79 8 13,100*| 13, 125* 93 9 868 434 12,691 13,128 
| 
| kkk kWest Virginia 15,700 | 13,536 | 13,814 88 4 14,505 | 14,425 96 6 611 306 14,120 14,425 
Wisconsin 23,105 7,420 6,991 30 41 22,125 | 23,105 30 46 16,114 8,057 15,048 23,105 
| * & ek Wyoming 2,675 1,293 1,378 51 22 2,301*| 2,442 56 25 1,069 535 1,908 2,442 
we *& & KwAlaska 492 397 388 79 10 275 275») +141 1 None > 275 275 
% Dist. of Col 3,602 1,860 1,426 40 32 2,301 1,833 78 15 407 204 1,630 1,833 
| 
| www *& & Hawaii 3,330 3,217 3,210 96 2 3,174 3,200*} 100 a None “—_" 3,200 3,200 
| New York City 32,000 921 720 2 52 27,1505} 25,600* 3 52 24,880 12,440 13,160 25,600 
Puerto Rico 9,400 415 176 2 53 8,300 | 9,100 2 53 8,924 4,462 4,638 9,100 
Other possessions 16 22 ‘ ¥ , ; ; ‘ 
Foreign 312 522 
} 
| 


SINCE the Victory Action Program went 
S into effect three years ago, NEA 
membership has grown by more than 
86,000 members. The table shows growth 
during the past year in the NEA and 
affiliated state association membership. It 
also shows the increase necessary for 
unification for the two years remaining. 

This year in assigning stars, account is 
taken of the increase in NEA dues from 
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b Membership for May 


31, 1948, 


$3 to $5 in the fall of 1948—a step which 
could not be foreseen when the Victory 
Action Program was adopted in 1946. 
A state which approximated its 1947-48 
NEA membership goal in the face of 
this increase really made a gain of 66%. 
Since this is the third year of the Victory 
Action Program, three stars represent 
normal progress. 

Column 11 shows for each state the 


* Estimated on the basis of 80% of teachers in 194%-49, 











































difference between state association mem- 
bership and NEA membership on May 
31, 1949—the distance each state would 
have to go to complete unification of state 
and national membership by 1951. This 
distance is divided by two to show the 
gain needed for the two remaining years 
of the Victory Program. Many states 
have already reached these goals and 
others are nearing that achievement. 
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"Yap publications of the NEA 
and its departments from the 
\ssociation at 1201 16th St. N.W., 
\Vashineton 6, D.C. Cash must ac- 
company orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
vovernment publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents [Supt 
Doc.] Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. 


Administration 
Fiscal and Administrative Control 
of City School Systems by Frederick 
(. McLaughlin. 
the divided responsibility between 


Issues arising from 


the schools and city governments in 
New York State, with recommenda- 
1949. 107p. 25¢ 
each. Quantity discounts. Public Educ. 
Assn, 20 W. 40th St.. New York 18. 


tions for change. 


Business Education 


Handbook for Business Education 
in the Small Highschool by Clifford 
B. Shipley. Suggestions for an effective 
program in business education for 
highschool with limited staff and fa- 
cilities. 1948. 5lp. Free. Monograph 
69. South-Western Publishing Co., 345 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Conscription 


New Evidence of the Militarization 
of America by Pearl Buck: Louis 
Bromfield; Albert Einstein; W. J. Mil- 
lor, S.J.; Victor Reuther; Ray Lyman 
\Wilbur; and others. What the substi- 
tution of military for the traditional 
civilian control can mean for America. 
1949. 64p. 25¢ each. Quantity dis- 
counts. Natl Council Against Con- 
scription, 1013 18th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


Elementary Education 


The Child’s First Days in Nursery 
School. Pamphlet for nursery staff by 
Doris Campbell. Typical reactions of 
child, with suggested do’s and don’ts 
in helping him make a good adjust- 
ment to nursery school. 1948. I4p. 
15¢. Quantity discounts. New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
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“I mexpensive 


State Charities Aid Assn, 105 E. 22 St., 
New York 10. 

Your Child from 6 to 12. What chil- 
dren from six to 12 are like, why they 
behave as they do, their physical and 
mental limitations, how their abilities 
can best be developed, and suggestions 
for meeting some of their everyday 
problems. Helpful for both parents 
and teachers. Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 324. 1949. 1 tp. 20¢. 
Supt Doc, 


International 


The Security of the United States 
and Western Europe. Outlines the 
problems facing the US in determin- 
ing how we should contribute to the 
security of Western Europe and ana- 
lyzes proposals for supplementing the 
security obligations already assumed 
in the UN Charter. Prepared by the 
Drafting Committee of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace. January 1949. 23p. Single copy 
10¢. American Assn for the United 
Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 


School Lunches 


Increasing the Efficiency of the 
School Lunch Kitchen. Ways to 
streamline largescale kitchens. Sample 
kitchen layouts, 1948. 23p. Free. In- 
formation Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, US Dept 
of Agric., Washington, D.C. 


Teaching Aids 

Streamline Your Reading by Paul 
Witty. Help in increasing reading 
speed, comprehension, understanding, 
and enjoyment. For secondary-school 
students. 1949. 48p. 60¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 

Recommended Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary, and Intermediate Schools. List 
of “tools of learning” for the elemen- 
tary school. Classroom tested, based on 
quality of material and actual value 
as an educational medium. 1949. 44p. 
$1 each. Quantity discounts. Assn for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Province of Quebec by W. P. Perci- 
val. Resources, people, industries, cli- 
mate. Illustrated. One of a series on 
the provinces of Canada. 30p. 50¢ 
each; $3.50 for series of 10. Quantity 
discounts. Canadian Geographical So- 
ciety, 56 Elgin St., Ottawa, Canada. 

College and University Traffic 
Training. Principles for development 
of activities in trafic control and 
safety. 1949. 12p. 20¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NEA, 


Seven texts for the teaching of read 
ing in Spanish written by Ann Nolan 
Clark have been produced and pub- 
lished by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Illustrations and text are 
closely associated with the daily lives 
of the children of Central America. 
The series, following a set of reading 
charts, consists of two preprimary: 
Linda Rita, 2Ilp. 15¢ each; Juan el 
Poblano, 25p. 20¢. Four first-grad¢ 
readers: El Buey Que Queria Vivir en 
la Casa, 45p. 25¢; El Cerdito Que Fué 
al Mercado, 54p. 35¢; Los Patos Son 
Diferentes, 35p. 25¢; La Gallina Que 
Queria Ayudar, 43p. 25¢. Second 
reader, En el Camino de la Escuela, 
76p. 40¢. Third- and fourth-grade 
readers are in process of preparation. 
Quantity discounts. Order from Supt 
Doc. 


United Nations 

How Peoples Work Together: The 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. A simple and interesting 
picture of how the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies are organized, how 
they work, and what they are doing. 
For use in schools and adult study 
groups. 1949. 52p., selfcover. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Co., 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N.Y. 

For Fundamental Human Rights. 
History and provisions of the UN 
International Declaration of Human 
Rights. 1948. 126p. $1. Sales Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New 
York, N.Y. 


Youth Organizations 


Let’s Organize! Manual for Allied 
Youth Posts. Purpose of Allied Youth: 
how to organize and conduct a post. 
Direct, positive approach to the prob- 
lem of juvenile drinking. 1949. 68p. 
50¢. Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHEN TEACHERS MET 


—il BOSON: 


‘ues 


President Truman sent assurance of his con- 
tinued support of federal aid to education. NEA 
Past-President Studebaker and _ newly-elected 
President Holt are shown reading his telegram. 


Highlights in NEA history were presented at the Friends, old and new, enjoyed the fes- 
Department of Classroom Teachers banquet. tivities of Friendship Night. Georgia 
Pictured here is the teacher who played the part — teachers’ costumes of the “Gone-with-the- 
of T. W. Valentine, founder of the Association. Wind” era added much beauty and color. 
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All had the opportunity to participate. In 56 discussion groups 
(many of which subdivided as above), problems of teacher welfare, 
organization, child development, guidance, and NEA committees 
were considered. In Representative Assembly sessions, 2874 dele- 
gates, some of whom are shown below, conducted N 


By means of press and radio coverage on an unprecederited scale, 
the public was kept informed as to issues under consideration. 
In the photo above, H. M. Ivy of the NEA Executive Committee 
is conducting a press conference. For other NEA convention 
information, see pages 403, 411, 420, 426, 427, 465 of this JouRNAL. 
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—~il| DURHAM. N. He Teacher Education 


and Professional Standards 





Ar tHe New Hampshire conference, 
sponsored by the NEA Commission on 
leacher Education and Professional 
Standards, June 29-July 2, the organ- 


ized teaching profession took anothei 


forward step in its march toward 
higher standards. 
Recognizing that stimulating and 
guiding the professional growth ol 
members in service is a major func- 
tion of professional organization, 500 
top-flight representatives of state and 
national associations at 
New Hampshire 
planned a broad program of inservice 
erowth for 


education 
the University of 
teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Conference participants came from 
every state and every branch of the 
prolession—classroom teachers, super- 
intendents, supervisors, — principals, 
college presidents, deans, professors, 
chief state school officers, other state 
department officials, officers and. stafl 
members of state education associa- 
lions, representatives of national lay 
organizations, foreign educators. Al 
most 80°. of the participants were 
ofhcers in educational organizations. 

The penetrating and democratic 
discussions in the study groups, the in- 
formal exchange of ideas when two or 
more participants met on the campus, 
and the ‘’round-the-clock toil of com- 
mission members and _ staff demon- 
strated excellent group cooperation 
and effectiveness. 

The conference was organized 
around four sections, each studying a 
major area of inservice growth: [1] 
cooperative planning for inservice 
growth, [2] significant areas of profes- 
sional growth, [3] significant areas of 
personal and group growth, [4] re- 
sources for inservice education. 

The Conference keynote address, 
“The Challenge To Grow Profession- 
ally,’ was delivered by Waurine 
Walker, Waco, Texas, a member of 
the commission. 

Section keynote speakers were: 
James I. Stewart, president, Arizona 
Education Association; W. E. Peik, 
president, American Association of 
Colleges for ‘Teacher Eduction; Earle 
l. Hawkins, chairman, NEA Com- 
mittee on Citizenship; and Harold J. 
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Bowers, president, National Associa- 
tion of State Directors ol 
Education and Certification. 


‘Teacher 


Six or seven separate working units 
comprised each of the sections, mak- 
ing a total of 27 study groups. ‘Twenty- 
five of these groups dealt with prob- 
lems concerned directly with the in- 
service education of school personnel. 

Two groups studied ‘special related 
problems: Special Group A had the 
task of recommending suggested con- 
tent and procedures for inaugurating 
and accrediting — post-baccalaureate 
programs for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers. Special Group B 
was established to study problems re- 
lated to planning the 1950 conference. 

Each of the conference study groups 
prepared a 600-word report of its find- 
ings. These Preliminary Reports of 
Study Groups mimeographed 
and distributed to all participants at 
the concluding session. ‘The printed 
report of the conference, The Teach- 
ing Profession Grows in Service, is ex- 


were 


pected to be off the press in the late 
fall. 

In addition to publication of this 
volume, the commission plans as a 
part of its intensive followup pro- 
gram: [1] to hold regional conferences 
thruout the country in January and 
February 1950 and [2] to make avail- 
able to organizations, school systems, 
and institutions assistance in stepping 
up the quality and extent of inservice 
education activities. 

The New Hampshire conference 
was the fourth annual national work- 
conference conducted by the Teacher 
Education Commission and its fore- 
running NEA committee. 

The first, in the summer of 1946, at 
Lake Chautauqua, New York, dealt 
with the crisis in teacher supply. ‘The 
second, at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1947, addressed itself to the 
improvement of teaching. The third, 
the Bowling Green Conference of 
1948, studied the preservice education 
of teachers from the point of view of 
the profession, 

—RALPH MC DONALD and T. M. STIN- 
NETT, secretary and associate secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher Ead- 
ucation and Professional Standards. 





—at BOSTON UNIVERSITY: 


Elementary School 


\ 

ics Instruction in the Modern 
Elementary School” was the theme ol 
the Tenth Conference on Elementary 
Education, which was sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals at Boston University, July 
11-22. Over 400  elementary-school 
principals from 40 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia participated. 

Each member of the conference se- 
lected a seminar dealing with an area 
in which he was especially interested. 
Seminars met eight afternoons in two- 
hour sessions. 

‘Ten of the 14 concurrent seminars 
were specifically concerned with skills 
instruction in arithmetic, speech, sci- 
ence, primary reading, intermediate- 
grade reading, social studies, health 
education, language arts, the gifted 
child in the regular classroom, and the 
slow-learning child in the regular 
classroom. 

The remaining four seminars dealt 
with evaluation of educational out- 
comes, testing: what it does and does 
not do, textbook selection and _ use, 
and the school building as an educa- 
tional tool. 

Seminars attempted to deal objec- 
tively and concretely with highly spe- 
cific skills. The various steps in the 
development of a particular skill were 
analyzed and then synthesized to 
build a graded pattern of difficulty. 

The morning general sessions were 
devoted to explorations of some ave- 
nues to child development thru sub- 
ject-area problems. Dean J. Conrad 
Seegers of ‘Temple University set the 
stage by discussing characteristics of a 
modern elementary school. His thesis 
was that the school needs to provide 
types of learning other than _ those 
which are largely repetitive. 

“If we are to have the kind of child 
development we want,” Bess Goody- 
koontz of the Office of Education said, 
in talking about a language-arts pro- 
eram, “we must base more of our 
teaching on the real needs of children 
for language abilities in out-of-school 
as well as in-school situations.” 

Ernest Horn of the University of 
Iowa declared, “Purposes are of the 
utmost importance, for the develop- 
ment of language is tied up with pur- 
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poses. The development of substantial 
purposes is the business of the school.” 
Gerald S$. Craig of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, reminded 
the group that “science is in keeping 
with the dynamic urges of children, 
for they are naturally inquisitive, seek- 
ing, and imaginative.” He stressed the 
idea that “we have to prepare our 
children for lite among conflicting 
opinions,” and that science has a con- 
tribution to make in this area. 
Child development thru an arith- 
metic program was discussed by John 
R. Clark, also of Teachers College, 
and child development thru a health 
program by Morey R. Fields of New 
York University. Karl H. Berns of the In formal and informal discussions, teachers and organization leaders (see Department 
vets President Philip Wardner and NEA Past-President Mabel Studebaker, in the photo 
NEA made a thoughtful, clear presen- below) “blueprinted” local programs. 
tation on the constitutional and legal 
structure for public education. Lever- 
sia L. Powers of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education em- . 
phasized the necessity of ablé guid- ; 
ance of and adequate services for : 
every teacher. . 
Dean Donald D. Durrell of Boston é 
University developed in a humorous a 
fashion but with serious intent the ‘| 
idea that the teacher must seek for a Hi 
high “glamor quotient” by travel, do- ' 
ing many different things, developing 
the social art of conversation, doing 4 
different kinds of jobs, studying in ; 
new places, learning to do a few u 
things extremely well. 
Mary G. Kelty of Washington, 
D. C., speaking at the last session of Sue Sixth Classroom Teacher Na-_ tional levels in attaining these goals. 
the conterence, felt that any conflict tional Conference attracted 285 class- Specific recommendations for com 
between the child-development school room teachers from 42 states to Plym- mittee activities, leadership training, 
| of thought and the needs of the society outh, New Hampshire, July 11-22. In motivation for professional service, 
school could well be resolved bv get- discussion groups and seminars, which and a unified membership plan are in 
ting together, for both viewpoints and met over the two-week period, a uni- cluded in the report from the local 
goals are needed. In discussing the _ fied plan of action was charted. association workshop, which is avail- ; 
| relative roles of generalists and spe- “The local unit is the basic struc- able together with Blueprint—The 
i clalists, she advocated the proposition —ture—the very foundation of our pro- Year's Program for Your Local Assoct- 
that they supplement each other. fessional structure. The local unit is ation thru the NEA Department of 
. On the question of relationship be- close to the people, near the specific Classroom Teachers, NEA headquar- 
: tween the curriculum and the text- problem, and the only association in — ters, Copies are tree. : 
, book, Miss Kelty said, after indicating direct contact with all the teachers,” The conferees spent two of their 10 
l the importance of determining what — said Executive Secretary Joe Chandler working days in a speech seminar con- 
shall constitute the curriculum, “No — of the Washington Education Associa- ducted by Richard C, Reager of Rut- 
f teacher can possibly assemble all the tion at the opening session. gers University. In a forceful way, Dr. i 
e materials of the curriculum.” In “blueprinting” the year’s pro- Reager presented the importance of 
rt —W. LINWOOD CHASE, professor of gram for a local association, the dis- effective speech in the classroom, in 
.. education, Boston University, and di- cussion groups set forth action goals community activities, and in telling 
rector of the conference. for work on the local, state, and na- the story of education, 
1g 
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Working under the guidance olf 
New Hampshire's executive secretary, 
John Starie, one seminar group 
studied the development of an effec 
tive public-relations program by local 
and state associations. The establish- 
ment of speaker’s bureaus, a program 
of professional indoctrination of new 
teachers into the work of our associa- 
tions, the formation of advisory com- 
mittees of laymen, and the creation of 
an effective plan of community service 
were discussed. 

\nother seminar group laid empha- 
sis on child growth and development. 
The physiological and the psycholog- 
ical progress of children was studied 
in the light of creating a better educa- 
tional pattern in American schools. 
Testing, remedial technics, curricu- 
lum planning, and guidance activities 
were outlined as a part of the pattern. 

Presidents of state departments ol 
classroom teachers studied the prob- 
lems of gaining greater support for 
public education at the state level. 
Particular emphasis was given to a 
study of the place of the national and 
state departments ol classroom teach- 
ers in the professional program. 

As a part of its activities, the semi- 
nar developed and submitted to the 
conference these recommendations: 

“As one method for helping bring 
about a unified profession, we recom- 
mend that the Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers cooperate with the 
National Education Association in de- 
veloping and adopting professional 
standards for active membership in 
the NEA. 

“We further recommend that the 
National Education Association foster 
the idea of continuous membership 
thru its publications and by an inex- 
pensive symbol of membership and 
that continuous active membership be 
kept in good standing by the main- 
tenance of standards and the payment 
of annual dues.” 

Conferees also petitioned President 
Truman to “use your influence” to 
have a sound federal-aid bill brought 


‘to the House floor tor a vote. 


I'wenty-seven teachers from 19 for- 
eign countries participated in the 
conference. They made _ particularly 
effective contributions to the seminar 
group discussing world problems. 

EDWARD HOON, assistant secretary, 
field service, Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 
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About President Holt 

NDREW ID. HOLT, executive secre- 
A tary-treasurer of the ‘Tennessee 
Education Association and editor of 
The Tennessee Teacher, was elected 
president of the NEA at the Boston 
meeting. 

Dr. Holt has been rural teacher, 
highschool teacher and coach; direc- 
tor of teacher training, supervisor and 
professor of education at Memphis 
State College; supervisor of high- 
schools for West Tennessee. During 
the war, with the rank of major, he 
was head of the Preinduction Train- 
ing Branch, Army Service Forces. 

During his 13-year secretaryship of 
the Tennessee association, teachers of 
that state have secured increased sal- 
aries, sick-leave pay, continuing con- 
tracts, retirement benefits, longer 
school terms, improved certification 
standards, better buildings and equip- 
ment. State public-school appropria- 
tions have increased 867°. 

President Holt—“Andy,” as he is 
affectionately called by teachers thru- 
out the country—has served as NEA 
First Vicepresident. He was formerly 
chairman of the Joint NEA-American 
Legion Committee. During his years 
as ‘Tennessee secretary, NEA member- 
ship in that state has increased 980%. 

In introducing Dr. Holt to the 
Representative Assembly as the new 
NEA president, M. D. Collins, NEA 
state director from Georgia, said in 
part: 

“It is a real joy to have the high 
privilege of presenting to you a dis- 
tinguished gentleman whom _ you 
know personally well and favorably 
and whom we delight to honor and 
appreciate. Had this young man been 
a member of the Methodist ministry, 
I am sure he would have been a 
bishop; had he been a member of the 
profession of law, I am satisfied he 
would have been on the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but since 
he chose the outstanding profession 


of all professions, that in the field of 


education, he is now our honored 
President of the NEA.” 


the NEA and its 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Status of Religious Education 
in the Public Schools 


Tuis is the title of a publication re- 
cently prepared by the NEA Research 
Division. Purpose of the report is not 
to state the official NEA viewpoint, o 
to favor a particular stand on the 
question, but to review the develop 
ment of religious education in the 
public schools thru) summaries ol 
earlier surveys, to report the 1948-49 
status of religious education in the 
public schools, and to present issues 
to be considered. 

Single copies, 25¢. Discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10°,; 10-99 copies, 25°,; 100 on 
more copies, 3314° 


NEA. 


» Order trom the 


County Superintendents 
Conference 

Tue Fourth National Conterence 
of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents will meet in Memphis, 
Tenn., October 10-12, 1949.. The 
theme of the conference, “Liltine 
Our Sights and Improving Our Prac 
tices,” will be considered in discus- 
sion groups. Featured speaker on the 
October 11 evening program will be 
US Senator J. William Fulbright. 

The Midsouth Conference on Rural! 
Life and Education, of which Norman 
Frost, professor of rural education, 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., is chairman, is co- 
operating in the conference. 


Department of Adult Education 

Tue 1949 conference of the NEA 
Department of Adult Education will 
meet in Cleveland, Ohio, Octobe 
24-27. The meeting is timed so that de- 
partment members may share in the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the adult-educa- 
tion program of the Cleveland public 
schools. 

The department will sponsor a 
clinic on conference planning in 
Cleveland. Immediately following the 
annual meeting, it has been arranged 
for leaders in local, state, and regional 
adult education associations as well as 
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for adult-education personnel called 
to give consultative help to groups 
planning conferences. Further infor- 
mation is obtainable from the depart- 
ment, NEA headquarters. 


AASA To Meet in Atlantic City 
THe American Association of 
School Administrators, with some 50 
affliated organizations, will hold a 
national convention in Atlantic City, 
February 25-March 2, 1950. President 
John L. Bracken, superintendent, 
Clayton, Mo., has plans afoot for an 
unusually fine program. For details, 
watch later issues of ‘THE JOURNAL. 


Group-Dynamics Laboratory 

Tue National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development concluded the 
annual three-week training period on 
July 8. Delegates, limited in numbe 
to 100, attended from 29 states, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, Canada, Holland, 
England, and the Canal Zone. 

The laboratory is sponsored by the 


NEA Division of Adult Education 





Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Chi- 
cago, with the further cooperation of 
eight other universities. ‘The labora- 
tory was also aided by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The laboratory was 
around seven 


Services, the 


organized 
training groups de- 
signed to aid in the analysis and prac- 
tice of the skills and psychological 
understandings of working with 
groups. In addition, special-interest 
and occupational groups designed to 
meet “back-home” problems were or- 
ganized during the second week. Each 
training group was served by a pair of 
coleaders, a new experiment in the 
laboratory training design. 


School Secretaries Department 
‘THE annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of School Secre- 
taries was held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in July. The following week, 
there was an Institute for Educational 
Secretaries sponsored by the Univer 


sity of Utah Summer Session and the 
NASS. This NEA department is dedi- 
cated to the professionalization of the 
job of the school secretary or clerk. 


Filmstrip on Driving 

Smart Driving, a teaching filmstrip 
of 54 frames, and its accompanying 
Teachers Manual are now ready fot 
distribution. Produced jointly by the 
NEA Safety Commission and the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, the 
filmstrip is designed for use in high- 
school driver-education courses. The 
Teachers Manual contains a repro 
duction of each frame in the filmstrip, 
background information on the sub 
jectmatter, test questions, and refer- 
ences, 

Single copies of the Manual will be 
sent free upon request. The filmstrip 
and one manual are $2 and may be 
secured from NEA headquarters. 


~ . 7 . . 
Science Teachers Association 
OFFICERS and directors of this NEA 

department for 1949-50 were an- 





American Edueation and International Tensions 


American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions is a 54-page pamphlet 
published on June 8 by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the AASA, The main theme 
is that the present and_ prospective 
state of world affairs places upon 
American schools a responsibility to 
teach today’s children and youth how 
to live in a world of continuing inter- 
national tensions. 

Altho the world is now divided and 
beset by fears, there are also many 
constructive forces and trends that are 
leading toward greater unity and pro- 
viding the basis for heightened hopes. 
Educational programs should accentu- 
ate these constructive forces. 

That the schools must continue and 
strengthen their efforts to teach de- 
mocracy in the present international 
crisis is repeatedly emphasized in the 
pamphlet. “There is no better way to 
prevent the spread of communism and 
other forms of dictatorship than to 
show the people that they can achieve 
a maximum of freedom, justice, and 
wellbeing by actively supporting and 
improving American democracy. 
Amelioration of economic injustice, 
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psychological insecurity, racial  dis- 
crimination, substandard housing, 
and other evils that beset us will help 
to produce a soil in which the seeds 
of communism cannot thrive.” 

Doctrines and practices of the So- 
viet Union and the American Commu- 
nist Party should be taught but not 
advocated in American schools, de- 
clares the statement. It recommends: 

“Members of the Communist Party 
of the United States should not be 
employed as teachers. Such member- 
ship, in the opinion of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, involves 
adherence to doctrines and discipline 
completely inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of freedom on which American 
education depends. Such membership, 
and the accompanying surrender of 
intellectual integrity, render an indi- 
vidual unfit to discharge the duties of 
a teacher in this country. 

“At the same time, we condemn the 
careless, incorrect, and unjust use of 
such words as ‘red’ and ‘communist’ 
to attack teachers and other persons 
who in point of fact are not commu- 
nists, but who merely have views dif- 
ferent from those of their accusers. 


The whole spirit of free American 
education will be subverted unless 
teachers are free to think for them 
selves. It is because members of the 
Communist Party are required to sur 
render this right, as a consequence 
of becoming part of a movement 
characterized by conspiracy and cal- 
culated deceit, that they should be 
excluded from employment as teach- 
ers.” 

The EPC statement urges schools 
to adopt realistic programs of educa 
tion for peace; suggests ways of build 
ing morale thru education; recom 
mends increased study of interna 
tional relations, worid history, and 
geography; commends foreign travel 
and study by American teachers and 
students; and urges guidance of able 
youth into careers in public service. 
A concluding recommendation §sug- 
gests that there be established in each 
state a committee composed of educa- 
tors and laymen to advise schools on 
making their educational programs 
more fully effective. 

25¢ a copy. Order from the NEA, 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 
6; D. &. 
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NEA Color Filmstrip 


For the first time in NEA’s history, 
the story of the world’s largest pro- 
fessional organization is being told on 
the screen in color. ‘The Association’s 
services to the teachers and children 
of the nation are described in a new 
ilmstrip, entitled You and the NEA, 
ow available from the National 


I ducation Association. 


lhe 98-frame, 35mm color filmstrip 
graphically presents the three major 
objectives of the NEA: [1] to advance 
the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing—the welfare of the teacher as an 


2) to elevate the charac- 


individual: 
ier of the profession of teaching—the 
improvement of the quality of teach- 
ng brought by the teacher to the pu- 
il; and [3] to promote the cause of 
education—the improvement of the re- 
itionship between teacher, students, 


ind the community. 

\ctual kodachrome photographs of 
the profession at work illustrate the 
headway teachers have made thru 
their local, state, and national organi- 
vations. Progress toward better sal- 


aries, better retirement plans, job se- 
curity, better school budgets, better 


teaching, and better public attitudes 
is described in the filmstrip. 

Continual contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the profession are made 
thru the activities of the 29 depart- 
ments, 15 headquarters divisions, and 
°4 committees and commissions of 
the NEA. The filmstrip presents cases 
which demonstrate the ways in which 
all of the resources of the NEA are 
constantly at work for its members. 

The filmstrip and accompanying 
script may be ordered from NEA for 
$2 or obtained on a loan basis from 
your state education association. 

his filmstrip is designed to help 
do two things early this fall: [1] pro- 
vide a graphic means of reporting to 
members the NEA services and [2] 
help to acquaint all other teachers 
with the services made possible by the 
national organization 
working in close cooperation with the 


professional 


local and state associations. 


nounced at the Boston meeting last 
July: 

President—Nathan A. Neal, editor, 
secondary-school textbooks, Harper 
and Brothers, New York City; retiring 
president—Norman R, D. Jones, St. 
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Commitice on Tenure 


oe 


and Academie Freedom 





Members of the committee at a meeting last April were Sarah Gaskill, Bess 


Bays, Martin Essex, Anne Sutherland, 


and William Overton. New members 


who have been appointed to take the place of Miss Gaskill and Miss Sutherland, 
whose terms have expired, are Jessie Cunningham and Mary Ann Pesognelli. 


The old and new members will meet 


October 6-8 at NEA headquarters, 





Louis; president-elect — Ralph W. 
Lefler, Lafayette, Ind.; general vice- 
president—Arthur QO. Baker, Cleve- 
land; secretary—Hanor A. Webb, 
Nashville; treasurer—Elbert C. Wea- 
ver, Andover, Mass. 

Regional vicepresidents: Eastern— 
Walter S. Lapps North Central—Ken- 
neth Vordenberg; Southern—Greta 
Oppe; Western—Archie J. MacLean, 

Directors at large: Maurice U. 
Ames, Glenn Blough, Anna E. Bur- 
gess, Ira C. Davis, Leo J. Fitzpatrick, 
Charlotte L. Grant, Philip G. John- 
son, Betty Lockwood, Morris Meister, 
Frances Miner, Hugh C. Muldoon, S. 
Ralph Powers, Dwight E. Sollberger, 
Dorothy T. Tryon, and Harold E. 
Wise. 


Deans of Women Officers 


Tue National Association of Deans 
of Women elected Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, dean of students at Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif., as president 
at its national convention in April. 

Other officers are: vicepresident— 
Florence C. Myers, N. Y.; treasurer— 
Margaret C. Disert, Pa.; secretary— 
Lucille Wallace, Ohio. 


Elementary School Principals 

FLORENCE GABRIEL, principal, Mal- 
vern School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
was elected president of this NEA de- 
partment for 1949-50 at the annual 
meeting in Boston in July. Miss Ga- 
briel has served as a member of the 
department executive committee for 
several years. 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


DEPARTMENT business was conduct- 
ed on a delegate basis at the annual 
NEA convention at Boston in July, 
where 1336 delegates registered. 

Officers are: President — Philip 
Wardner, Garden City, N. Y:; vice- 
president—Lois Carter, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; secretary—Olive Jane Robb, 
Portland, Oreg.; executive secretary— 
Hilda Maehling, Washington, D. C.; 
director exofficio—Mrs, Sarah C, Cald- 
well, Akron, Ohio. 

Regional Directors: Northeastern, 
Ben Elkins; Southeastern, Mrs. Jessie 
P. Fugett; North Central, Mary Van 
Horn; South Central, Mrs. Ila M. 
Nixon; Northwestern, Alice Latta; 
Southwestern, Mary Virginia Morris. 


Department of Higher Education 


J. Kennetu Litt e, director of stu- 
dent personnel services and registrar 
at the University of Wisconsin, was 
naméd president of the NEA depart- 
ment of Higher Education in a 
nationwide mail ballot conducted 
among the 15,000 members. 

Elected for two-year terms on the 
executive committee were: Earl W. 
Anderson, Ohio State University; 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; and M. L. Wardell, University of 
Oklahoma. 


NEA Department Publications 


For information about departmental 
publications, see page 465. 
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Andrew D. Holt, president; executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, ‘Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation, 321 Seventh Ave., North, Nashville 4, 
Tenn. 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary; 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

William G. Carr, associate secretary; 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary for business; 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
aw 

Lyle W. Ashby, assistant secretary for pro- 
fessional relations; 1201 Sixteenth  St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer; 1927 South 
Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Washington 6, 


Honorary President 


John Dewey, professor emeritus, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 


Andrew D. Holt, president 

Mabel Studebaker, junior past-president; 426 
East Tenth St., Erie, Pa. 

Corma A. Mowrey, first vicepresident; direc- 
tor of professional relations, West Virginia 
State Education Assn, 2012 Quarrier St. 
Charleston 1, S. C. 

\. C. Flora, chairman, Board of Trustees; 
supt of schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer [1950] 

Margaret Boyd, president, Ohio Education 
Assn, 213 Wilma Ave., Steubenville [1951] 

Ruth M. Evans, 900 Sherman St., Denver, 
Colo. [1950] 

Robert C. Gillingham, Compton District Jr 
College, Compton, Calif. [1951] 

H. M. Ivy, supt of schools, Meridian, Miss. 
[1950) 

Irving F. Pearson, exec. secy, Illinois Educa- 
tion Assn, 100 E. Edwards St., Springfield, 
Hl. [1951] 

L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana High- 
school Athletic Assn, 812 Circle Tower, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. [1950] 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. Flora, chairman [1953] 

Andrew D. Holt, president 

Florence Hale, secretary; editor, The Grade 
Teacher, Box 873, Darien, Conn. [1950] 

Harold A. Allan, 6211 Georgia St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. [1952] 

F. L. Schlagle, supt of schools, Kansas City 16, 
Kans. [1951] 


V icepresidents 

Corma A. Mowrey, first vicepresident 

Thomas A. Babcock, 23 Byron Court, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

Mrs. Louise G. Carson, Box 436, Beaufort, 
3. &. 

J. C. Chapel, 7939 26th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

Thomas F. Clear, 23 Elmer St., Springdale, 
Conn. 

Joanna Z. Connell, 57 Richmond St., Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Mary E. Fowler, Highschool, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Paul A. Grigsby, supt, Community High- 
school, Granite City, I. 

Raymond H. Koch, supt of schools, Hershey, 
Pa. 
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NEA 
OFFICERS 


1949-1950 


Clyde W. Kurtz, supt of schools, Dist. No. 1, 
Evanston, Wyo. 

Minnie M. Lingreen, Rock Street Apts, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 

Mrs. Pearl M. Prejean, 405 Fifth St.. Abbe- 
ville, La. 


State Directors 


ALABAMA—H. G. Greer, supt, Monroe County 
Schools, Monroeville [1950] 

ALASKA—Donald V. Lawvere, supt of schools, 
Homer, Alaska [1950] 

ARIZONA—Alice L. Vail, Highschool, Tucson 
[1952] 

ARKANSAS—H. R. Pyle, exec. secy, Arkansas 
Education Assn, 503 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock [1952] 

CALIFORNIA—Vera Hawkins, 4134 Stephens St., 
San Diego [1951] 

Myrtle Gustafson, 5680 Oak Grove Ave., 
Oakland 9 [1952] 

cOLORADO—Craig P. Minear, exec. secy, Colo- 
rado Education Assn, 1605 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 5 [1950] 

CONNECTICUT—Glenn W. Moon, 1253 High 
Ridge Road, Stamford [1952] 

DELAWARE—John Shilling, asst state supt of 
public instruction, Dover |1950} 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Sue Brett, McKinley 
Highschool, Washington [1951} 

FLORIDA—C. Marguerite Morse, Box 447, 
Clearwater [1952] 

GEORGIA—M. D. Collins, state supt of schools, 
Adlanta [1951] 

HAWAII—James R. McDonough, exec. secy, 
Hawaii Education Assn, Schuman Bldg., 
Honolulu [1952] 

ipDAHO—W. W. Christensen, supt of schools, 
Idaho Falls [1950] 

iLLinoIs—Helen K. Ryan, 303 Elm St., Coal 
City [1951] 

John Lester Buford, supt of schools, Mt 
Vernon [1950] 

INDIANA—L, V. Phillips, commissioner, Indi 
ana Highschool Athletic Assn, 812 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4 [1951] 

1owA—Donal R. Lillard, supt of schools, 
Winterset [1952] 

KANSAS—F. L. Schlagle, supt of schools, Kan- 
sas City 16 [1951] 

KENTUCKY—James T. Alton, prin., Vine Grove 
School, Vine Grove [1951] 

LoUISIANA—Carroll L. Dupont, prin., Houma 
Elementary School, Houma [1950] 


MAINE—Mrs. Grace Dodge, Boothbay Cente 
Grammar School, Boothbay |1952| 

MARYLAND—Eugene W. Pruitt, supt, Frederick 
Co. Schools, Frederick [1950] 

MASSACHUSETTS—Everett ]. McIntosh, 62 Front 
St., Weymouth [1950] 

MICHIGAN—Margaret Stevenson, 912 ‘Tenth 
Ave., Port Huron [1950] 

MINNESOTA—A. B. Morris, State Teachers Col 
lege, Mankato [1950} 

MIssissiPPI—H. V. Cooper, supt of schools, 
Vicksburg [1951] 

MissouRI—Louese Phillips, 153 Selma St. 
Webster Groves |1951| 

MONTANA—Oliver W. Peterson, Eastern Mon 
tana State Normal School, Billings {1952} 

NEBRASKA—David Sell, 3645 D> St., 
{1950} 

NEVADA—R. Guild Gray, prin., Reno Senior 
Highschool, Reno {1951 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Daniel W. MacLean, head 
master, Highschool, Berlin [1952] 

NEW JeERSEY—Eric Groezinger, supt, Hunte: 
don Co. Schools, Flemington [1951] 

NEW MEXxICO—R. J. Mullins, exec. secy, New 
Mexico Education Assn, 114 E. Marcy 
Santa Fe [1952] 

NEW yorkK—James A. Cullen, 48 South Second 
Ave., Mt. Vernon [1951 

NORTH CAROLINA—Bertha Cooper, Duke Inn 
Elizabeth City [1950 

NORTH DAKOTA—Leila C. Ewen, State Teachers 
College, Minot [1951 

onto—Helen Bradley, 2401 Salutaris, Cincin 
nati {1951} 

H. C. Roberson, director of personnel ac 
tivities, 958 Richie Ave., Lima [195] 

OKLAHOMA—David | Temple, 702 S. Chey 
enne, Tulsa [1952] 

OREGON—Carl E. 


Lincoln 


Aschenbrenner, prin., Pan 
rish Jr. Highschool, Salem [1952] 

PFNNSYLVANIA—Harvey E. Gayman, exec. secy, 
Pa. State Education Assn, Harrisburg [195] 
Mabel Studebaker, 426 Fast Tenth St 
Erie [1952] 

PUERTO RICO—Jose Joaquin Rivera, Box 1166, 
San Juan {1951} 

RHODE ISLAND—Marie R. Howard.,, 29 Modena 
Ave., Providence [1950 

SOUTH CAROLINA—S David Stoney prin 
Highschool of Charleston, Charleston 17 
(1951) 

SOUTH DAKOTA—]. Howard Kramer, president 
Southern State Teachers College, Spring 
field [1951] 

rFNNFESSFEF—Wilson New supervisor of in 
struction, 624 Lamar St., Knoxville [1952 

rexas—Mrs. Virginia Lee Link, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine [1950 

UTAH—James E. Haslam,1665 Harvard Ave., 
Salt Lake City [1951] 

VERMONT—Joseph A. Wiggin, 72 Green St 
Brattleboro [1950 

VIRGINIA—Mary DeLong, 2305 Crystal Spring 
Ave., Roanoke [1950) 

WASHINGTON—Ruth L. Moore, 636 N. Oakes 
St., Tacoma 6 [1952} 

WEST VIRGINIA—Jessie Cunningham, 19 Wal 
nut Ave., Wheeling [1952] 

WISCONSIN—S. R. Slade, 1501 Wisconsin St., 
Wausau [1950] 

WwYOMING—Velma_ Linford, 1503 Rainbow 
Apt. 2, Laramie [1952] 
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Making DEMOCRACY work 









NELEBRATED since 1921 during the 
+ week of November which includes 
\rmistice day, Education 
Week is not just another special week 
designated to promote an innovation 


or a product. It is a time to review 


\merican 


the aims, history, and achievements ol 
our schools; canvass their needs and 
problems; under- 
standing of the work of our schools 


and colleges; sharpen citizen interest 


promote greater 


in securing needed improvements; and 


strengthen home and school relation- 
ships. 


Persistent Goals 

The original AEW purpose was to 
campaign for better health and edu- 
cational World War I 
draftees were found to be 25° illit- 
erate and 29°% physically unfit. In the 
effort to focus public attention upon 
the correction of- these defects, the 
newly-formed American 


conditions. 


Legion en- 
listed the hearty cooperation of the 
National Education Association and 
the US Office of Education. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers became the fourth sponsor in 1938. 
lhe American College Public Rela- 
tions Association has been urging in- 
stitutions of higher education to co- 
operation in_ the 
1947. 

Much has been accomplished along 
these lines, but much is still to be 
done. The achievements serve as the 
backdrop and current problems set 
the stage for each succeeding observ- 
ance. The need for American Educa- 
tion Week will persist as long as good 
schools are bevond the reach of mil- 
lions of our nation’s children. 


1949 Program 
The areas for special emphasis this 
vear are geared to the general theme 


observance since 
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ff The Worth of the Individual 





Monday, November 7 
Educational Opportunity 










| 


il 


fill 


ol AEW—* Making Democracy Work.” 

Our democracy puts its faith in peo- 
ple and depends upon them tor 
strength. People keep our govern- 
ment free by accepting their civic ob- 
ligations and exercising the will to 
govern themselves. In the schools of 
America, they are taught the skills, 
loyalties, and knowledges of free peo- 
ple. They learn the ways of democracy 
in school. Education and democracy 
are really synonymous. 

That is why popular education is 
vital to the survival and nurture of 
our free nation. The public schools 
stand as constant reminders of this 
fact. In a world beset with the prob- 
lems of building and safeguarding a 
lasting peace, our schools and _ col- 
leges are helping to prepare today’s 
children for tomorrow’s tasks. 

The daily topics may well serve as 
springboards for reporting develop- 
ments in teaching human relations 
and civic education. Program enrich- 
ment, elementary-teacher recruitment, 
audio-visual instruction, 
and conservation are 


recreation, 
other appro- 
priate areas for specific attention. 

They lend themselves easily to Sun- 
day programs at the churches, demon- 
strations of classroom work, and com- 
munity forums. Discussion of the ef- 
fects of increasing enrolments upon 
the curriculum, buildings, equipment, 
personnel, and finances would be 
timely. 


Planning Patterns 

Fullblown programs of action can- 
not be developed during one short 
week, but the groundwork for future 
improvements can be laid in the 
ereater community concern for the 
wellbeing of the schools which the 
observance engenders. 

School visitation and educational 


Tuesday, November 8 


sible Citizenship 
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The WHY, WHAT, and HOW|o 


Wednesday, November 9 
Health and Safety 


Le 
fe =f 
A 
interpretation set the styling for the 
observance. Openhouse brings over 
ten million people into direct contact 
with the school program. Millions of 
others are reached thru the press, 
meetings, magazines, radio, messages 
to homes, and in other ways. 

The special 1949 helps are listed on 
the opposite page. While not intended 
as prefabricated programs, they show 
what a large variety of activities are 
possible. The manual, redesigned as 
an attractive public-relations guide, 
should be in the hands of all commit- 
tee members as an aid toward a suc- 
cessful observance. 

The audio-visual materials have 
been produced by _ professionals. 
Lowell Thomas is again the narrator 
of the movie trailer. The radio re- 
cording and trailer are geared to the 
general theme; the scripts, to the daily 
topics. Available also are posters, 
mats, playlets, stickers, and _ miscel- 
laneous informative leaflets. 

The democracy folder was suipplied 
by the US Office of Education; the 
leaflet and script on home and com- 
munity obligations, by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
prepared the health-program folder 
and arranged with the American 
Heart Association for the script on 
rheumatic fever. The fire-prevention 
playlet and driver-education script 
came from the NEA Commission on 
Safety Education. 









SPECIAL HELPS 


[1] Manual for American Education Week 
1949—General suggestions for observance and 
daily program events. 2 colors. 16p. 8 x 10% 
inches. 25¢. 

[2] Poster—For use in schools, stores, pub- 
lic buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 16 x 21 
inches. Sold only in packages of 10; 75¢ per 
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Thursday, November 10 
Home and Community 
Obligations 
2. 

Say te 





package for this attractive colorful presenta- 
tion. 

[3] Fact Sheets—A booklet of information 
about AEW topics for use of speakers, com- 
mittees, librarians, in preparing for pro- 
grams, meetings, and exhibits. 10p. 25¢. 

{1] An Invitation—A leaflet designed to be 
addressed to parents. Space also for personal 
message inviting them to visit school during 
AEW. 8p. Illustrated. 3 x 4% inches. Sold 
only in packages of 25; 25¢ per package. 

[5] Stickers—Sheets of 10 perforated like 
stamps. For use on letters, menus, messages 
to homes and clubs. 2 colors. 134 x 1% inches. 
Sold only in packages of 100; 30¢ per package. 

|6] Making Democracy Work—Personal 
Growth Leaflet #58. Brief statements on the 
topics and sponsors. For teachers, writers, 
speakers. 16p. 3.x 5 inches. Sold only in pack- 


ages of 25; 25¢ per package. No discount. 


Plays 
7| We Make the Flag by Evelyn L. Bull 
A play for primary grades written for AEW 
1949. Large number of brief speaking parts, 
but same children may be used in several 
scenes. I] p. 25¢. 

[8] Frankie and the Firebug by Shirley 
Guralnik. A play for intermediate grades 
written for AEW 1946, 13 characters. 24p. 

{9} The Mighty Mysterious Tree by Jean 
Byers. A-play for junior and senior high 
schools written for AEW 1948. 16 characters 
24p. 25¢. 

|10] Health around the Clock by the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Kentucky Elementary 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, under direction of 
Edwina Jones. A playlet for primary grades 
written for AEW 1947. 30 characters. l6p. 15¢. 

{11] Beachhead for Freedom by Lyda M. 
Ickler. A play for junior and senior high 
schools written for AEW 1947. 20 characters. 
20p. 20¢. 

{12} America Unlimited by Lyda M. Ickler 
A play for junior and senior highschools 
written for AEW 1946. 13 characters. 24p. 
25¢. 

|13] The Circus or the Jungle by Solomon 
Simonson. A play for elementary schools writ 
ten for AEW 1946. 10 characters. 24p. 25¢. 


Radio Recording 
[14] The Democracy Bank by professionals. 
A radio transcription dealing with the AEW 
general theme on one face of disc. 14 minutes 
running time. 8 spot Visit Your School an- 
nouncements on other face of disc. 33 1/3 
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Friday, November 11 
Our Freedom and Security 
~~ 


Saturday, November 12 
Next Decade in Education 


Shae 








rpm. On one 16-inch disc. $10 per copy. 
No discount. See Item 16 about script. 


Radio Scripts 

}15) Complete Set of 9 scripts on gen- 
eral theme and daily topics for use as 
live broadcasts or as skits for school as- 
semblies and meetings. $1.40 per set. 

[16] The Democracy Bank written by 
Marvin Beers. A 14-minute radio script 
dealing with the general theme for 
\EW 1949. This script is the one re- 
corded as described in item 14. 9 char- 
acters, 25¢. 

|17] Strange Freedom (The Worth of the 
Individual) by Marvin Beers. 1 character. 
{Yo minutes. 15¢. 

{18} Ben Franklin and the Church Bell 
Educational Opportunity) by Marvin Beers. 
> characters. 44% minutes. 15é¢. 

|19] Johansen’s Caravan (Responsible Cit 
izenship) by Marvin Beers. 5 characters. 4/2 
minutes. 15¢. 

{20] Rheumatic Fever (Promoting Health) 
by American Heart Association. 2 characters. 
14 minutes. 25¢. 

|21] Presto! A Driver (Promoting Safety) 


-by Shirley Guralnik. 7 characters. 44-minute 


script on safe driving. 15¢. 

22] We’re New Here! (Home and Com. 
munity Obligations) by Mrs. Ruth Moore. 3 
characters. 44% minutes. 15é. 

{23} . . . And Secure Her Freedom (Ou) 
Freedom and Security) by Marvin Beers 
6 characters. 44% minutes. 154. 

|24] Doctor in Knee Pants (Next Decade 
in Education) by Marvin Beers. | character. 
114 minutes. L5¢4. 





Movie Trailer 
|25] Movie Trailer—A 2-minute 35mm 
sound movie trailer stressing general AEW 
theme and inviting the public to visit the 
schools. For showing in commercial theaters. 
$10 per print. No discount. No orders ac 
cepted after October 25. 


Stencil 

{26] Mimeograph Stencil—A stencil draw- 
ing prepared for use of local schools where 
mimeographed publications are issued. Ac- 
tual drawing on stencil is 67% inches wide, 
placed at top of legal-sized stencil. Room at 
bottom for name of local school and a brief 
message on 814 x Il-inch sheet. 50¢. 


Mats 
[27] Mat of drawings ‘illustrating theme 





1949 AEW Poster 


and daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 28-pica widths. 
35¢ per single mat. 

{28] Mats of display advertising ready for 
signature by sponsor. Prices range from 50¢ 
to $1.25. Write for free copy sheet which re- 


yroduces these ads and gives prices. 
5 


Special Leaflets 


|29] Fostering Democracy thru Our Schools 
—Practical Suggestions—A leaflet of ideas for 
schools prepared and supplied by US Office 
of Education. 12p. Limited copies free 

30] Is Your School Health Program Effec- 
tive? by Elizabeth Avery. A folder prepared 
by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 4p. Sold 
only in packages of 25; 25¢ per package. 

[31] Health—An Essential of Freedom by 
Ruth Abernathy and Elsa Schneider. A folder 
prepared by the American Association fot 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
10p. Sold only in packages of 10; 20¢ per 
package. 

{32| Home and Community Obligations—A 
leaflet prepared by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 4p. Limited number of 
copies free. 





Packet 

|33] American Education Week Packet— 
Each packet contains a copy of the 4-color 
poster; 10 copies of the leaflet, An Invitation; 
20 copies of the 2-color sticker; the 16p. man- 
ual; display newspaper advertising sheet; 
leaflets: PGL #58, Health—An Essential of 
Freedom, Is Your School Health Program Ff- 
fective?, Home and Community Obligations, 
Fostering Democracy thru Our Schools, and 
American Education Week—The American 
Legion; circulars relating to radio recording 
and scripts, movie trailer, and stencil; and 
order folder. 60¢. 


—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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Yincr September 1948, 90 programs 
S have been telecast in Philadelphia 
specifically for classroom reception. 
This has meant 75,000 pupil-observa- 
tion periods. 

Major aims of these programs have 
been: [1] To produce telecasts which 
would provide materials, personali- 
skills that would otherwise 
be unavailable in the classrooms. : [2] 


ties, and 
lo feature unusual classroom projects 
or technics underway in a few schools 
in order to encourage other teachers 
and classes to undertake similar proj- 
ects. 

Four series, which were developed 
by the radio-television staff 
and the radio-station staffs, in cooper- 
ation with the curriculum office of the 
schools, are described below: 

Phe WCAU-TV “Operation Class- 


room 


schools 


series included science, social 
studies, weather, art, music, animals, 
transportation, city planning, 
tography, and “Career Forum.” 

The WFIL-TV)’ “Government in 
Action” series featured personnel from 
all municipal departments, who de- 
scribed the city government. 

The WFIL-TV 


series featured 


pho- 


Fiddle” 
and dentists 
simple demonstrations about 


SFit as a 
de yctors 
viving 
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TELEVISION 





the eyes, teeth, ears, heart, posture, 
and diet. 

The WPTZ “‘Operation Black- 
board” series presented demonstra- 
tions of secondary-school subject 
materials and guidance programs fea- 
turing outside speakers. 

Groups were chosen for viewing tel- 
evision on the the relation 
of the programs to on-going classroom 
activities. Preparation for 
tion was stressed, and pupils were 
urged to look for ideas that would 
clarify classroom problems. 

After viewing telecasts, teachers and 
pupils have not only offered construc- 
tive criticisms for program improve- 
ment, but have indicated what class- 
room followup has been made. Here 
are a few summaries of teachers’ de- 
scriptions of followup activities: 

What Makes Weather—Children 
made a simple apparatus to measure 
rainfall, humidity, and wind velocity; 
became interested in weather predict- 
ing; and visited Franklin Institute. 

We Visit Italy—One class expanded 
its Italian studies by making maps and 
flags and by bringing to school ex- 
amples of Italian handiwork. 

Government in Action—Many 
classes were moved to make their stu- 


basis of 


observa- 


is here to stay! 


llow 
Philadelphia is 


using this new 


classroom tool 


ALLEN H. WETTER 
and 


MARTHA A. GABLE 


School-Community Relations 
Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools 


dent council function 
more effectively. 
Story 


children 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOL PHOTO 


Time — Little 
with their 
teachers decided to act 
and to 
write poems about them. 

The Zoo Visits TV—A 


cliscussion of animals led to a pet show 


out the stoi ies 


and subsequent lessons on animal care. 

Heads Up!—Classes worked to im 
prove their postures. 

Dressing Up the World—A filth 
erade class used this demonstration ol 
costumes of many lands as part of a 
United Nations unit. 

Music thru Rhythm—The 


consisted of a teacher-pianist leading 


telecast 


her children to interpret music thru 
original dances. A number ol 
developed similar activity. 

City on Wheels—This 
tion of models ol 


¢ lasses 


demonstra 
various forms ol 
transportation by representatives of 
public services was used by many 
classes in transportation units. 

Exploring Music — Colonial music 
took on greater significance when in- 
terpreted by a favorite radio pianist 
in a colonial setting. 

Children, teachers, and parents are 
enthusiastic televi- 
sion, and there seems to be little doubt 
that classwork has been enriched. 

The slogan in commercial television 
is, “Nothing is impossible.” With re- 
gard to the classroom possibilities of 
this great medium of communication, 
we would accept that slogan as a chal- 
lenge and inspiration. 


about classroom 
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«Oeniors of 1950 can win a grand 
S prize by participating in a na- 
tional essay contest on ‘My Contribu- 
tion to American Production’.”’ This is 
the familiar appeal made to thousands 
of schools and to the millions of boys 
and girls in our schools every year. 

Some principals and teachers are 
bitterly Opposed to all such contests 
because of experiences in which pres- 
sures were put on the schools to par- 
ticipate in spite of commercialism. 
Contests in their experience have also 
encouraged students to neglect their 
regular school work and strive to win 
by any method, Dishonesty can win 
national recognition, they say. 

At the other extreme, other school 
people think all contests are of great 
value to students and schools. They 
give students and schools a chance to 
compare themselves nationally and 
stimulate students to rise to their high- 
est academic levels. 

But most school personnel feel that 
student participation in a_ limited 
number of national contests is bene- 
ficial if they can be sure of selecting 
contests with worthy educational ob- 
jectives that supplement the programs 
of their schools and are free from 
propaganda and commercialism. How- 
ever, even the most discerning cannot 
be certain of making the best selection 
of national contests from the alluring 
invitations to participate and the 
awards offered. 

‘The secondary schools brought this 
situation, annually becoming more 
complex and difficult, to the National 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals (an NEA department), for study 
and recommendation about 10 years 
ago. A National Contest Committee 
was set up, and a thoro study of the 
prevailing situation was made. 

This National Contest Committee 
decided to set up criteria which would 
serve as an educational guide to busi- 
ness and industry of the kind of con- 
tests the schools desired and needed. 
‘These were developed and revised out 
of the experience of those who had the 
greatest experience in national con- 
tests. 

Only a few will be given here as il- 
lustrative of all the criteria used by the 
National Contest Committee in evalu- 
ating all national contests for place- 
ment on The Approved List of Na- 
tional Contests for Secondary Schools, 
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The Contest Deluge 


How can a school tell which national 
contests its students should enter? 


which is available upon request from 

the National Association of Secondary 

School Principals, NEA headquarters. 

[1] The purpose and objective of any 
contest or similar activity must be 
sound and timely. 

c. All contests must be regarded as 
desirable activities for our schools. 

d. The activity and awards should be 
philanthropic wherever possible. 
(1) Scholarships for worthy stu- 

dents. 
(2) Useful prizes and awards. 

e. The educational values must al- 
Ways outweigh commercial aspects 
of activity. 

|1] Awards and prizes must be ade- 
quate in number and amount. 

[5] The contest must not place an ex- 
cessive burden on student, teach- 
er, and school. 

[6] Contest must not require excessive 
or frequent absence ol 
pants from school. 

[7] The subject of an essay or similar 
contest must not be controversial, 


part ici- 


commercial, or sectarian. Propa- 
ganda, good or bad, should be 
avoided. 

[8] The organization offering the con- 
test or other similar activitv must 


4.4.4 4 4 
$F F666, 66,6, 660 1 


6.4.4. 4.4 4.4 4 44 
ererrere eo errr errerer ae 


Blessed is the man who has 
a skin of the right thickness. 
He can work happily in spite 
of enemies and friends. 


—Henry T. Bailey 


+.0.4 4.4444} 4.F 0.4.4 4.6 4 4 4 4 te 
OOF Ot ot on ot ot oe ae ae ee a ae ee ee ee , ? 


be engaged in a creditable or gen- 
erally acceptable enterprise or ac- 
tivity regardless of kind and char- 
acter of prizes offered. 

\n organization that wishes to in- 
vite schools to participate in a na- 
tional contest must file an application 
on which are listed the complete cri- 


GEORGE A. MANNING 


Principal, Senior Highschool, Muskegon, 
Michigan; Chairman, National 
Contest Committee 


teria for evaluating the contest. The 
chief purpose of the contest, the meth- 
od of selecting winners, and other in- 
formation about the contest must be 
given. 

This application must be filed in 
duplicate with the National Contest 
Committee before Judy | of each yea 
in order to be evaluated for a place on 
the annual Approved List of National 
Contests for Secondary Schools for the 
next school vear. 
distributed 
widely to schools thruout the country, 


The approved list is 


and the schools select the national 
contests from the list in which they 
wish to participate. Altho the com- 
mittee or the National Association ol 
Secondary-School Principals has no 
authority to compel schools to partici- 
pate in only those contests on the ap- 
proved list, schools generally use the 
list as their only source of national 
contests. In about half the _ states, 
schools adhere rigidly to a selection 
from the list and increasingly so in all 
the other states. 

In addition, many states have state 
contest committees for evaluating con- 
tests that are directed only to schools 
in particular states. These states use 
the same criteria for evaluating state- 
wide contests. Some of our large 
cities, also, have their city contest com- 
mittees for local contests. 

The National Contest Committee 
has an excellent record of professional 
service to the secondary 
America. 


schools in 
It is rendering an equally 
effective service to business, industry, 
and organization by evaluating all 
offered national contests and rejecting 
those that are not for the best interests 
of the schools and school vouth. 
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Progressive Bulletinboard 
7 pictures shown in the first col 

umn, from top to bottom, show 
how it is possible to start with a basic 
bulletinboard make it 
the 


and 
serve trom September 


design 
thru 
Thanksgiving season. 

The bulletinboard surface was cov 
ered with a sky-blue shade of wall pa- 
per. Red-brown construct ion pape 
constituted the border. This was first 
cut in 2” strips and then torn by hand 
to give a deckled appearance. 

Che first design for September, at 
top of column, used dried red-brown 
sour dock and small tule cattails stuck 
into spiked flower frogs. Colored rocks 
created a arrangement. The 
word September was cut from 2” x 3” 


realistic 
rectangles of red-brown construction 
paper. 

Later in September, a large tree de- 
sign was cut from the red-brown con 
struction papel 
shown in the second picture. 


and stapled on, as 


In October, real autumn leaves 
from our schoolyard sycamore trees 
were utilized. For a bit of brighter 


autumnal leaves 


were backed with cut-out leaves of vel- 


color, some ol the 
low, orange, and yellow-brown paper. 
Then inch-high letters of yellow con 
struction paper were added, using the 
lines from the poem, October's Party: 
“October gave a party. 
The leaves by hundreds came.” 
Near the end of October, the letters 
of the poem were removed, and a big 
orange-paper pumpkin was used. 
Near Thanksgiving time, a cut-out 
paper turkey appeared under the tree, 
among fallen leaves. 
MARY L. ELDER, fourth-grade teacher, 
Taft, Calif. 


The 
THE wire recorder can be valuable 
in improving teaching technics in the 
field as well as in the teacher-training 
school. An experienced teacher as well 
as a practice teacher can profit greatly 
by studying step-by-step recordings of 
his classes.—R. VINCENT 
tor in mathematics, 


lege, Carlisle, Pa. 


more of the 


Wire Recorder 


PRICE, instruc- 


Dickinson Col 


Exhibit 

I HAVE visualized a Vermont Chil- 
dren’s Loan Exhibit which would. con- 
sist of exhibits on many topics stored 
in a central library and available for 


Loan 


EXCHANGE 


loan to rural teachers. Four exhibits— 


two on history and 


two on science- 

have been in use for the past two years 
in the rural schools of South West 
Windham County. But there should 
be 60 to 200 covering many countries, 
many times, and the important aspects 
of science. 

Such a project would give added 
understanding, interest, and sense ol 
realitv to children in remote or 1so 
lated places.—rsTHER EDWARDS, feacli- 


er, Whitingham, Vt. 


Radio-Quiz Technics 

INro a small box, I place the names 
of class members on small cards. Into 
another box, I place questions to be 
answered or directions to be followed 
relating to the topics being drilled on 
reviewed. 

A contestant’s name is drawn from 
one box, and he then draws a slip 
from the question box. Credits are as 
signed for correct answers. 

The method never fails to capture 
interest and is particularly successful 
in. grammar, literature, 
studies.—FREDARICA F. 


and social 
WASMER, teacli- 
cy. Kenmore be Highs hool, Kenmore, 


N.Y. 


Mac Monkey 


Mac Monkry, the hand puppet, is 
the most popular member of our sec 
ond-grade class. With the pupils as his 
teachers, he really tries to learn. 

They help him with school work, 
write letters to him, quiet down when 
there is too much noise for him to con 
centrate, and play with him. However, 
Mac only plays with children who ar¢ 
courteous.—LOIS P: CAUGHEY, teacher, 
Hopewell Borough School, Hopewell, 
NJ. 


Speech Improvement 
IN MY English class, every student 1s 
an authority on one particular speak 
ing fault and reports when that fault 
is Observed in a classmate’s speech. 
Soon the expert has eliminated that 
type of error from his own speeches.— 


HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich, Conn.., 
Highschool. 
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--srom the four corners.. 


NEA Department 
Publications 


OMPLETE script and stage directions 
for Silver Sands, the pageant pre- 
sented in Boston at the Department 
olf Classroom ‘Teachers dinner, are 
available in mimeographed form from 
the department at NEA headquarters. 
The pageant, picturing in six acts 
the history and development of the 
National Education Association, was 
written by Alice M. Lanigan in col- 
laboration with Margaret M. Lanigan. 


I HE Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development has pub 
lished a pamphlet entitled Bu.lding 
Public Confidence in the Schools. It 
was prepared under the direction of 
Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent ol 
schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Quoting from the preface, “This 
publication focuses its attention on 
desirable characteristics of the process 


Foreign Teachers at 


of lay-professional study, planning 
and action in providing better in- 
structional programs. Descriptions ol 
five planning and action programs il- 
lustrate, in specific detail, what is in- 
volved in such cooperation.” 

Copies are available at $1 each trom 
the department ofhces, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Asout October 1, 1949, the National 
Assotiation of Student Councils will 
distribute two new handbooks on stu- 
dent-council activities. 

The first, The 1949 Student Council 
Handbook, which will contain com- 
plete information on the 1950 conter- 
ence to be held in Denver; a school 
savings-bond program; a chapter on 
“Your School and Its Government”; a 
directory of student councils and all 
member schools. 

The second publication, The Stu- 
dent Council in the Secondary School, 
is a revision of the basic handbook. 

[Continued on page 467] 


Boston Convention 





About 50 teachers from 20 foreign countries were guests at the NEA annual meeting 


in Boston last July. 


Question-of-the-Month: 


Some of them are pictured above. 


Caroline Woodruff Dies 


CAROLINE S. 
WoOoDRUFF, a 
Past Presidentof 
the NEA, died 
on July 13, 1949, 
at BZ, atte 
many years of 
service to the 
world of educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Woodrufl 
was engaged as principal and teache: 
at Union Graded School, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., where she taught until 1914. 
In 1914, she became the first woman 
president of the Vermont Education 
\ssociation, and later, the chairman 
of the Board of Managers of the Ve 
mont State Teachers Retirement 
Fund. She retired as principal of Cas 
tleton Normal School, Castleton, Vt., 
in 1940, after serving for 20 years. 





Even tho much of her time was 
given to education in Vermont, Dr. 
Woodruff found it possible for educa 
tional service on a wider national 
basis—as an NEA director, 1917-32; as 
Vicepresident of the NEA 1928, 1929, 
1934; and as President of the NEA in 
1937-38. She further served as pres! 
dent of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education. 

Norwich University at Northfield, 
Vt., conferred on her the degree of 
doctor of humane letters in recog- 
nition of her work. 

In her NEA presidential address in 
1938, she said: 

“In selecting for the theme of this 
‘The Responsibility of 
Education in Promoting World Citi- 


convention 


zenship,’ we recognize that it is the 
with 
those human attributes from which 


business of education to deal 


war springs. It is the province of the 
schools to temper those human emo 
tions with intelligence, to inculcate a 
spirit of tolerance, to lay a basis fon 
appreciation of the rights and of the 
achievements of all peoples. It is the 
mightiest privilege of the school to 
educate its children for peace thru 
understanding human relationships.” 





‘What special preparation did you make for the first week of school? 


Each month on this page our editors will pose a timely question for our readers. 


Answers 


of about 100 words are requested. Some will be published in future issues of THe Journat., 
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“It’s surprising, 
the tricks you can do with 
‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape!” 









"MY STUDENTS PRESERVE NATURE 
STUDY SPECIMENS with an airtight 
covering of this transparent tape. It’s help- 
ful, too, in mounting subjects for drawing 
and painting.”’ 


“MODEL VILLAGES ARE A PET 
PRO JECT of mine and they look so much 
more realistic held together with cello- 
phane tape. Easier to build, too.” 


“COMPLETE HOW-TO-DO-IT INSTRUCTIONS 


on all these projects are yours for the asking, plus a 
booklet full of every-day uses for cellophane tape! 
Just send the coupon... today!”’ 


eee 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. NEA 9 


Please send me a copy of 
*‘Paper Sculpture’”’ Booklet. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

7 |_|“ Scotch’ Tape Goes to School’? (Handwork 
Projects). 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





— So 


| | 48 Tape Shortcuts for the Home. 


Name.. 


ee oe 


Ne ee ee ee ee 


eee ae ee eee 





“INDEX TABS FOR FOLDERS AND 
PLAN BOOKS are simple to make with 
a couple of strips of tough, tight-sticking 
‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape.” 





“| HAVE SEVERAL SETS OF THESE 
CLEVER ALPHABETS made by students. 
‘SCOTCH’ Cellophane Tape gives a pleas- 
ant smooth edge which doesn’t fray.” 





"YOUNGSTERS ENJOY PROJECTS 
LIKE MAKING FILES from ordinary 


cartons and decorating them with con- 
struction paper and cellophane tape.” 





“I'M PROUD OF THE 3-DIMEN- 
SIONAL MURALS my pupils create. 
‘Paper sculpture,’ the process is called, and 
the whole class joins in on the projects.” 


BRANC 


@= 1 Foye) avolal-m Cel ol 


SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 








Made in U. S. A. by 


Minnesota Mininc « Mec. co. 


Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


ANOTHER 





also makers of other “SCOTCH” pressure- 
sensitive tapes, “UNDERSEAL,” “SCOTCH- 
LITE,” “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 


PRODUCT 
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[Continued from page 465] 


tjoth books will be sent without 
charge to schools which are members 
ol the National Association of Student 
Councils and will be sent to others for 
Sl a copy. Write the 
NEA headquarters. 


association, 


‘THe Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has published its 
latest unit of the consumer education 
series, Effecttve Shopping. 

This is a planned combination of 
background and practical experience, 
using your community as a laboratory. 
It tells simply and practically how a 
shopper can save time, effort, and 
money. Skills and habits that produce 
best shopping results are studied un- 
der such topics as preshopping plan- 
ning, inspecting goods and _ labels, 
and using price as a measure of value. 
Suggestions concerning choosing time 
and place for buying, securing adjust- 
ments when necessary, and paying the 
bill are included. 

Copies are 35¢ each; quantity dis- 
count. Write to the department, NEA 
headquarters. 

Developing Citizenship through 
School Activities, edited by Laura M. 
Shufelt, and Bibliography of Text- 
the Social Stuaies for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 
been released by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

The 100-page citizenship bulletin, 
prepared especially for highschool 
teachers and administrators, deals 
with theory and practice of demo- 
cratic school and community activities. 

The bibliography classifies text- 
books revised or published — since 
March 1, 1939, by elementary, junior, 
and highschool classes. Suggestions for 
analyzing textbooks and a directory of 
publishers are also included. 

Each publication is 75¢ a copy and 
may be ordered from the department 
at NEA headquarters. 


books in 


THe National Science Teachers As- 
sociation has published a new bulletin, 
Teaching Conditions and the Work 
Week of Highschool Science Teachers. 
A condensation of reports on three 
studies made by the association, the 
bulletin reveals that science teachers 
face severe handicaps to really effective 
teaching. 

Recommendations include more 
laboratory and experimental science 
teaching; more time in the school pro- 
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gram for science teachers to plan and 
conduct demonstrations and experi 
ments and to care for and maintain 
laboratory equipment; better profes- 
sional training of science teachers. 
Copies are 25¢ each. Order from the 
department, NEA headquarters, 





International 


Toy Collection 


‘THe military government for Ba- 
varia is collecting toys for 25,000 chil- 
dren in 395 refugee camps in that 
country. Some of the children have 
never seen a doll or a ball. 

Send your donations to Benjamin 
Groves, Refugee Section, OMGB, 
APO 407-A, c/o PM New York, N. Y. 


Story of Unesco 

THE organization and functioning 
of Unesco as well as how individuals 
can assist the organization are ex- 
plained in Unesco, a leaflet which 
sells for $2.50 per hundred. Write tor 
State Dept Publication 3225. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Exchange Teachers 


Durinc the 1949-50 school year, 116 
American teachers will «exchange 
teaching positions with British, 
French, and Canadian teachers. 

The teacher interchange program— 
sponsored by the Office of Education, 
the Department of State, and a group 
of national educational organizations 
thru a Committee on the Interchange 
of Teachers—this year will send 93 
US teachers to Great Britain, 16 to 
Canada, and seven to France. Teach- 
ers from these countries will teach in 
schools of 108 different cities in 34 
states, bringing the total number of 
exchanges over a four-year period to 
446. Exchange teachers have taught in 
44 states and the District of Columbia. 


Japanese Letters 


JAPANESE teachers, principals, school 


superintendents, board and PTA 
members want to hear from their 
American counterparts as to how 


democracy motivates our programs. 
Your letters will be a service in dem- 
ocratic understanding in that part of 
the world little acquainted with its 
true meaning. Tell of your routine 
activities, of your achievements, and a 
measure of disappointments. Give 
vour philosophy of democratic living 
and how this is put into practice. 


Japanese Peaches 


Write to: “A 
[Principal, Schoolboard, etc.], c/o 
Ministry of Education, Japanese Gov 
ernment, Tokyo, Japan.” The postage 
is 5c per ounce for international mail 


World Christmas Festival 


‘THE Committee on World Friend 
ship Among Children of Church 
World Service is sponsoring the 1949 
“Share Your Gift” campaign, which is 
already underway. Children of Amei 
ica are collecting and packing Christ 
mas gifts to be sent to World Friend 
ship Among Children, 214 East 21st 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 

The World Christmas Festival is 
held in 17 countries on December 15; 
so gifts should be sent early. Each 
parcel should have attached to it a 
label with the name and full address 
of the donor and whether the gift is 
for a boy or a girl, and of what age. 
Ten cents for each pound of the par- 
cel’s weight should be sent also to 
World Friendship Among Children. 

Donors who do not have the time to 
make up their own parcels can ordet 
“Share Your Friendship” packages 
containing 12 useful items for $3 from 
World Friendship Among Children at 
the above address, 


Higlrer Education 
College Degrees 
CoLLeces and universities thruout 
the US conferred approximately 430, 
000 degrees during the year ending 
June 30, 1949—an all-time high. 
This number tops last year’s high ol 
319,000 and practically doubles the 
number in the prewar peak year of 
1939-40. The total included 375,000 
bachelor’s or first professional degrees 
and 55,000 advanced degrees. Thirty 
eight percent more bachelor’s or first 
professional degrees were granted in 
1948-49 than in 1947-48. The number 
of doctor’s degrees rose 29°, over the 
preceding year, and the number ol 
master’s degrees rose 20%. 


University of Mississippi Plans 

AN AMAZING transformation of the 
century-old University of Mississippi 
campus will take place in the next 25 
years if the proposed $25,000,000 ex 
pansion plan becomes a reality. 

According to J. D. Williams, “Ok 
Miss” chancellor, the immediate ex- 
pansion efforts of the university are 
geared to provide an estimated $4,- 
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TEACHERS 
AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 
Made of steel; enamel finish. 
Glossy, durable. Gold Lamp on 
Dark Blue field. Size 234” x 434” N 
Price: $3.00 Per Pair, postpaid. | 
Send today to— 
CROSS EMBLEM CO. | 
11 W. 42nd St. (Dept. NEA 949) 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Write for 








If it is a position in the 
Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


TEACHERS! 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


54% Over 
Gain in 
Grade 


Placement 










seess 20 minutes’ daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 


This study, recently conducted in a 
public school, produced results that may 
be accepted as typical. 


Obviously there can be no prediction 
of the gain in grade placement under 
other conditions. . 
dial reading study (and others made 


EA 


List of Publications 


* 


National Edueation Association 
1201 16th St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 












140 leading reading 
clinics and 1,000 
school systems are 
using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 
successfully. 


. but an examination of this reme- 


with regular 


classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress 


attainable. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 


t6O8 
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500,000 worth of new buildings, play- 
ing fields, and roadways by 1960. The 
overall 25-year plan calls for more 
than 40 new buildings. 


lowa Offers New Major 
A NEW described as one 
which “will give students a chance to 
come in contact with fundamental 
problems of human life and to see 
how certain great minds have dealt 
with them,” has been established in 
| the College of Liberal Arts at the Uni- 
| versity of Iowa. 
| In an attempt to cut across existing 
| departmental boundaries, the new 
| course of study will provide students 
| with an integrated program of study 
| in philosophy, history, literature, art, 
and the social sciences. 


major, 


Why Go to College at Night? 


CAREER advancement rather than 
cultural polish or social prestige is the 
_ principal reason why adults go to col- 
lege at night. Such was the finding ol 
a poll conducted recently by Tulane 
University officials among the 1071 
students enrolled in the night division 
of the university. Ninety percent ot 
the enrolment were questioned. 





Applied Work in the Social Sciences 

THe Carnegie Corporation — has 

made a grant of $37,500 to Vassar Col 

| lege to aid in financing a five- -year pro- 

gram of applied work in the social 

sciences. Four departments will par- 
ticipate in the program. 


Professional Organization 





Field Service Association 


AT THE NEA convention held in 
Boston, the field workers of state and 
| national teachers associations effected 
a formal organization under the name, 
National Educational Field Service 
Association. The following officers 
| were elected for 1949-50: president, 
Mrs. Ivella K. Mills, Ga.; vicepresi- 
dent, H. C. Weinlick, Wis.; secretary- 
| treasurer, H. B. Powell, Kans.; past- 
president, Wesley E. Thomas, Mich. 

Other members include: Forrest 
Rossell, Ark.; Ted Bass, Calif.; Harry 
A. Fosdick, Calif.; Robert Rees, Calif.; 
Robert McKay, Calif.; Eddy Webb, 
Colo.; Richard K. Morris, Conn.; 
| Maurice Crew, Ill; Borden R. Pur- 
| cell, Ind.; Ais D. Stephens, lowa; Nona 
' 





Burress, : Gordan A. Webb, La.: 
hedge on page 470) 
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More and more, research is revealing butter’s nutritional role 


Scientific investigation leads to new discoveries about the food value of butterfat 


ae: like the other members of the dairy 
products family, provides a combination of whole- 
some nutrients which contribute to the total food 
intake and help complete daily meals. It is one of our 
top providers of vitamin A, averaging 15,000 I.U. 

per pound, the year around, and well over 20,000 units 
per pound in summer. Butter also is an ideal source 

of fat itself and contains the essential fatty acids. 


In view of our present knowledge alone, butter is 
well established as an excellent food for young and old. 
But the importance of butter in the nutrition picture 
constantly is being expanded by research.* Scientific 
studies have uncovered additional nutritive properties 
of butter which are not yet fully defined. 


A New Growth Factor—One of the most significant of 
the current studies concerns butterfat’s stimulating 
effect on the growth of experimental animals under 
certain conditions. This factor is distinct from the 
known fat-soluble vitamins and essential fatty acids. 
It is peculiar to ‘“‘summer”’ butter, but inasmuch as 65% 
of the butter consumed in this country 7s summer 


butter, this growth-promoting substance could 
well prove significant. 


Vitamin Synthesis—Butterfat has been observed by 
several scientists to stimulate the synthesis of important 
vitamins by intestinal microorganisms. Certain 
fractions of butterfat also have been noted to increase 
liver storage of vitamin A in experimertal animals. 
The ability of certain fats and other factors to 

affect the dietary need for vitamins is a new 

and important phase of nutrition. 


Further Studies Under Way— Tests are now in progress 
to determine the significance of butterfat itself in 
human nutrition. These studies will undoubtedly 
demonstrate whether butterfat’s superior qualities are 
due to some essential, but still unidentified nutritional 
element, or to the unique and highly beneficial 
combination of fatty acids butter contains. We must 
await the results of future research for a thorough 
appreciation of butter’s complex nutritional role. 


*Glances at Butter Research, National Dairy Council, 1948 


/ 


saci caecceeeneeeeneee Nol” DATRY COUNCIL ---- 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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\iabel I. Robinson, Minn.,; J. A. 
is, Miss.: 
Neal S. Gomon, 
\Iasiello, N. J.; 


Trav 
Gordon R. Rentfrow, Mo.; 
Nebr.; Joseph J. 
Edith Garthe, N.*Y.; 


Rosalie Andrews, N. C.; Edward L. 
lloon, Ohio: Howard L. Billings, 
Oree.. Raymond C. Webster, Pa.; 


lois Carter, S. C.; F. E. lenn.: 
Lois Gray, Texas; Katherine Hoyle, 
Va.; Corma Mowrey, W. Va.; Kenneth 
Jonson, lowa; Wendell C. Kennedy, 
I1l.: Doris E. Almy, Mass.; G. Howard 
Goold, N. Y.; B. I. Griffith, Ohio; 
Helen K. Ryan, Ill.: W. Stewart Wil- 


liams, Il. 


Bass, 


National School Boards Association 


Pure National School 
ciation opened a headquarters office 
on May | at 450 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. For the first time in the history 


ZJoards Asso- 


olf the association, a fulltime executive 
secretary is in charge. He is Edward 
\f. Tuttle, formerly editor-in-chief for 
Row, Peterson and Company. 

Mr. ‘Tuttle's primary objective in 
coming months will be to visit states 
having 


associations of school- 


boards. He will 


state 


himself 
with their organization and activities 


familiarize 



















(ram & 





Cram’s maps, globes and charts are scientifically 


graded, providing the right map for every age group. 


For Beginners: 


mentional pictorial effect). 








For Intermediates: 









For Advanced Students: 


Language Maps, 





In short — ‘The Right 
Grade” 








736 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
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Graded 
TEACHING AIDS 


For easier and more thorough 
teaching .. . faster and sounder 
student comprehension 








Simplified Globe, Simplified Political Maps, 
Simplified Land Type Cultural Maps (with three di- 


Political Globes, Physical Globes, Physical- 
Political Globes, Political Maps, American and World 
Histcry Maps, Outline Maps, Project Globes. 
Detailed Political Maps, History Maps, 
Commercial, Economic, Industrial Maps, Sun Ray Globe, 


Health and Hygiene Charts. 


Map for 


Request your copy of Cram’s Illustrated 
Teaching Aids Catalog No. 82. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


and try to establish a working arrange- 
ment between them and the national 
association. 


Tennessee Headquarters 
lure Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion headquarters has been moved to 
a new building at 321 Seventh Ave- 


nue, North, Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 


NEA Tours 


Autmost 600 teachers from 45 states 
and Hawaii were members of the NEA 
tours summer months. 
traveled thru seven 
regions as members of the groups con- 
ducted by the Division of Travel Serv- 
ice. Regions include Mexico, Cuba, 
New England-Quebec, Eastern Cities, 
Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest, 
Pacific Northwest - California, 
The Rocky 
Southwest. 


during the 


These teachers 


and 
Mountains - California- 

Included in the groups were teach- 
ers from Great Britain, Canada, and 
Norway. 

Tours to the New Orleans area and 
to Mexico will be conducted during 
the Christmas holidays. Complete de 
tails of the tours will be included in 


the November issue of THE JOURNAL. 


nism? 


54 pages 









by cash, 
Every 


Usual NEA discounts. 


Student Council Conference 


Axsout 600 student and faculty dele 
cates from recognized student council 
associations attended the Thirteenth 
Annual National Conference of the 
National Association of Student Coun 
cils at the Walnut Hills Highschool, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 20-22. Thirty 
seven states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Canal Zone were represented. 

The 1950 conference is scheduled 
for West Highschool, Denver, Colo., 
June 19-22. Attendance will be 
limited to official delegates of student 
council associations. ‘Those interested 
in additional information should 
write to Gerald M. Van Pool, director 
of student activities, National 
Student Councils, 
headquarters. 


Asso 


NEA 


ciation of 


VEA Departmental Applications 

Tue National School Public Rela 
tions Association (SPRA) and _ the 
National Council of ‘Teachers ol 
Mathematics have applied for depart- 
mental status in the National Educa 
tion Association. 

The NEA Board of Directors has 
favorably recommended’ the applica 
tions to the Representative Assembly. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION and 
| INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


What are the most significant forces operating 
in the world today? 


What will the world of the future be like? 
What is the road to peace? 
How can education help to build morale? 


How can American schools strengthen their pro- 
grams of education for democracy? 


What should the schools teach about commu- 


@ Should Communists be employed as teachers? 


These are some of the questions considered 
in this new publication by the Educational 
Policies Commission. 


$.25 


Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied 


Order Now 


Edueational Policies Commission 
National Education Association 


16th St. N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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According to the bylaws, the applica- 
tions will lie on the table for one year. 
hey will then be voted on by the 
Representative Assembly of 1950. 
SPRA was organized in 1935, with 
membership open to those interested 
in working for a_ better 


community 
understanding of the objectives, ac- 
complishments, and needs of the pub- 
lic schools. The annual membership 


fee of $3 may be sent to John R. 
Locke, 216 E. 9th, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
The National Council ot Teachers 
otf Mathematics will hold its ‘Tenth 
Christmas meeting December 28-30, 
in Wichita, Kans. Write Eugene 
Nickel, East Highschool, Wichita. 


Teacher Education | 


Consultant Service to Teachers 


field 
is currently being 
developed by Kansas State ‘Teachers 
College of Emporia as a means of im- 
parting improved teaching ‘methods 
and technics to teachers now in service 
in the Emporia area, 


AN EXPERIMENTAL program 1n 
consultant service 





Report of Program Study 


A procReEss report of the research 
and experimentation conducted by 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, in studying their professional 
education program is available at 15¢ 
per copy. Orders for the 140-page 
mimeographed bulletin should be ad- 
dressed to Margaret Lindsey, 
STC, ‘Terre Haute. 


Indiana 


Health Education for Negro Teachers 


A Work Conference on Health Edu- 
cation for Negro Teachers was held at 
Virginia State College, 
Va., March 11-18. The conference was 
sponsored jointly by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, the US Office 
of Education, and the America Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- | 
cation, 

Clarence W. 
Health and 


Ia src - 
Petersburg, 





instructor in 
Education at 


Davis, 
Physical 


e7e@. 












,PULPIT-CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION | 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 


How Personalities Grow 


By Helen Shacter. This new 
book deals with ways to under- 
stand ourselves and others; how 
people are alike and how they 
are different, how to meet so- 
cial and emotional needs; how 
people act when social and emo- 
tional needs are not met; and 
why individuals behave as they 
do. It discusses the many types 
of activity that relieve tensions. 
The social implications of sex- 
ual needs are frankly discussed. 
Write today for approval copy. 
$3. Clip this. 


paX4 
McKNIGHT 


COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois 





















PUBLISHING 
Dept. 32. Market & Center Sts., 


Controlled Study 


CONFIRMS IMPORTANCE O 


Educational leaders, teach- 


oe ers, and administrators will 

A wish firsthand the informa- 
\AL A ston provided by the recently 
=e blished report* of a sci 
ee ‘published report” of a scien- 


tific study which, for the first 
time, experimentally demon- 
strates that physiologic advantages accrue 
from the daily eating of adequate break- 
fasts. This study was conducted at the 
Departments of Physiology and Nutrition 
of the college of medicine at a prominent 
university. 

In the carefully controlled investiga- 
tion, data were collected on the physio- 
logic effects of four different breakfast 
practices—800 calorie breakfast, 400 cal- 
orie breakfast, no breakfast, and coffee 
only—on the maximum work output, the 
simple and choice reaction times to light 
stimuli, and on the neuromuscular tremor 
at the pre-noon hour of six women 
graduate students. 

From the data gathered the following 
conclusions were reached: 


1. When “no breakfast” was the morning 
habit, maximum work output showed 
a significant decrease, while a notable 


Brealetast 


2. Habituation to coffee only showed a 


similar decrease in maximum work out- 
put, with corresponding increase in 
reaction time and in tremor mag- 
nitude. 


3. When habituation to the 400 calorie 
breakfast was accomplished after the 
coffee only period, a significant increase 
over the findings in the coffee only 
period in maximum work output re- 
sulted and both simple and choice 
reaction time as well as muscle tremor 
magnitude showed a noteworthy 
decrease. 


This important scientific study empha- 
sizes the highly practical aspects of the 
daily practice of eating an adequate 
breakfast, and supports the contention 


maintained in many quarters that school 
breakfast programs could be profitably 
supported by 


instituted. Conclusively 
experimental 
facts, the widely 
advanced rec- 
ommendation 
“Eat an Ade-, 
quate Breakfast” 





. T , ’ . | increase resulted in simple and choice akes on still | 
Miner Teachers College, Washington, | increase resulted in simple and e takes on still & 
DC i tl , h \ \CTE , } reaction time and in tremor magni-_ greater signifi- 

. C., represented the AACTE anc | alle ema 
served as one of the professional con- ose 

It for the c fere , a atin Y The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional state- 
sultants tor the conterence, Sp: ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 

“see = Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


ER 


* 
‘Reeraitment " ; ay 
Educational leaders, teachers, and administrators are 





invited to send for reprint of the article referred to above. 





Acquaintance Day 





To Alp in teacher recruitment, the 
Guy Edwin Speare Chapter of FTA 
ma [Continued on page 472) 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South La Salle Streete« Chicago 3 
A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF WATIONAL NUTRITION 
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Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1948-49 


Research Bulletin, A pril 1949 $.50 32p. 


This Bulletin presents a summary of the salaries paid city-school 
employees in 1948-49. 


Trends in City-School Organization 1938 to 1948 


Research Bulletin, February 1949 


$.50 36p. 

This Bulletin is essentially an overview of selected practices in 
school organization in city-school systems. In broad outline, it indi- 
cates the scope of city-school programs—the upper and lower limits. 


Orders fi ess than $1.00 must be accompanied by cash. U 


sual discounts on quantities. Carriaa« 


N ATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 


1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


MARK OF QUALITY IN PROJECTION INSTRUMENTS 





In schools, colleges, churches, auditoriums 








.. —wherever there is a thorough teaching 
t=: job to do—you'll find Spencer Delinea- 
scopes. Some of them project standard 
slides, some miniature slides, some slide- 
film, some opaque material—but all 
are identical in these respects: they 
have precision optics, they are built 
to last and they are made by one of the 
world’s leading optical instrument manu- 
facturers. Constant research and develop- 
ment on Spencer Delineascopes always as- 
sures you of improved brilliance and clarity 
of image, operating coolness, and mechan- 
American Optical Company 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


ical convenience. Ask your projection dis- 
tributor to show you the Spencer Delinea- 
scopes, or, for literature, write Dept. W140. 


ode C 1 6, 4 : 
e Makers A Sine Scientific Jnitruments fe rv Cher Years 
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at Plymouth Teachers College, Plym- 
outh, N.H., has held its second annual 
Acquaintance Day. 

The chapter invites highschool jun- 
iors and seniors thruout the state who 
are interested in teaching as a caree) 
to visit Plymouth for a day. With the 
chapter members acting as hosts, the 


Visiting personnel, which totaled over 
90 


225 students this year, observed a 
routine college day, catching many in 
formal glimpses of how future teach 
ers live and learn. 

\t a special assembly, FTA members 
| told about extracurriculum activities, 
| the advisei spoke on curriculum, and 

the college president gave a brief talk. 
After observation of the training 
school, the guests attended a student- 


faculty reception, 


Reprints Available 
New 
Communities 
Are Doing It” have been made avail 
able thru the US Office of Education. 
he article was written by Christine 
K. Simmons, Division ol 
Education, Office of Education and 
appeared originally in School Life fon 
October and December 1948. 
Reprints are 5¢ each and may be 


REPRINTS ol 
‘Teachers—How 


“Attracting 
Some 


Elementary 


secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


fd A Tribute To... 


Eleanor P. Rowlett 


ELEANOR P. Row ett, NEA directo 
i for the state of Virginia, died last 
May after an illness of three months. 
Mrs. Rowlett had served in this posi 
tion since 1945 and had also served as 
a member of the NEA Budget Com- 
mittee. She was a classroom teacher in 
Richmond for many years. 





Howard S. Braucher 


Howarp S. BRAUCHER, pioneer 
worker for playgrounds and _ recrea- 
tion in America and president of the 
National Recreation Association, died 
May 22. 

Mr. Braucher was for 40 years the 
chiet executive officer of the Play 
ground Association of America [now 

National Recreation Association]. 
| 
| 


Walter T. Helms 


Water T. HevMs retired June 30 
after 41 years as superintendent ol 
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Richmond, Calir., schools. He was 
given the new honorary title of super- 
intendent-emeritus. 

Mr. Helms has served as president 
ol the Associa 
tion: Contra Costa Counts Principals’ 
\ssociation: California Public Schools 
Business Ofhe ials 
lia 


Calitornia ‘Teachers 


\ssociation; Califor 
Horace Mann League: 
and Richmond Health Center. He was 
afhliated with 
such as the California 


Section, 
other organizations 
\ssociation ol 
Public School Superintendents, Ame 
ican School Ad 
Cooperative Com 
and the 
Commis 


Association of Public 
the 

School 

City 


ministrators 
mittee on 
Richmond 


sion. 


Finance, 
Planning 


{my Hinrichs 


A sILvFR loving cup was presented 
to Amy Hinrichs as the woman of the 
vear in education by the Quota Club 
of New Orleans last Februarv. 

NEA. president in 1939, Miss Hin 
richs is principal of McMain High 
school for Girls, and has spent most of 
her lite in the service of vouth. She has 
served as president of the New Orleans 
Branch of the 
otf University 


American Association 
Women and is still ac- 


tive in that group and the PTA. 


Orrin W. Robinson 


Orrin W. Ropinson, who has had 
over 30 vears of instructional and su- 
pervisory experience, became director 
of education for Guam in August. He 
was formerly the deputy superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Hawaii. 


Dates To Remember 


Rural School Charter Day 


OctTosBer 3 to 5 marks the fitth an 


niversarv of the first White House 
Conterence on Rural Education. 
Called in war time because of the 


acute problems affecting rural educa- 
tion, this conference brought togeth- 
er a strong group of leaders to con 
sider their common concern for rural 
children. 

Since 1944, many thousands of peo- 
ple have earnestly sought to achieve 
the purposes made clear by the con- 
ference. Educators and citizens have 
studied educational needs, gotten be- 
hind efforts to enact needed legisla- 
tion, and in countless other ways 
helped strengthen educational services 
for rural children and youth. 


[Continued on page 174) 
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Railroads are not called upon every 
day to move such spectacular loads 
as this — but they stand ready at any 
time to carry anything which is mov- 
able, anywhere that the tracks run. 
These railroad tracks are a very 
special sort of highway — a steel high- 
Way on which the great bulk of the 
| country’s commerce is carried safely, 
surely, dependably, and at low cost. 





Because we have these special 
highways of steel, it is possible to 

| move all sorts of loads, in any quan- 
tity, without congesting the regular 
public highways, or breaking them 
down, or adding to the cost of build- 
ing them and keeping them in repair. 
These railroad tracks were built, 
and are maintained, not by taxpayers’ 
dollars but by the railroads them- 
selves. Just on the improvement of 
these tracks and the trains which run 
over them, the railroads have spent 
during the past 25 years, an average 








Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. 


of more than $500,000,000 a year — 
of their own money. And since World 
War II, they have invested more than 
3 billion dollars in the things that 
make railroads even more efficient, 
even safer, even more serviceable. 

The result is a unique, all-purpose 
steel highway network —one_ that 
places no either the 
public treasury or the public high- 


ways — but, rather, helps to lessen 


burden upon 


the strain on the taxpayers and to 
reduce the congestion and burden on 
the highways. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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INSPIRATION 


ideals 


Another exquisite book in the IDEALS series 
featuring on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Elbert Hubbard's ‘‘A Message to Garcia’ — 
Its powerful, inspiring challenge ‘‘the hero 
is the man who does his work”. 





















Other sections ore devoted to reproductions 
of the world’s finest art in full natural color 
— American principles, articles and poems 
of loyalty, opportunity, courage, and clean 
wholesome old fashioned IDEALS. 
















A book of INSPIRATION in your personal 
library for constant reference in the prepara- 


tion of lessons and classroom instruction. 


Each colorful, artistically prepared page is 
filled with poems and articles of achieve- 
ment ond philosophies that nourish AMERI- 
CANISM in on unique and inspiring way. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 








IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with @ach copy. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 






















PNQHOAUOOUUO UTE HO ETE ET UUTITT 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and 4 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


BOOK ss. WINTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 
For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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[Continued from page 473] 
October 4, 1949, will be observed as 
Rural School Charter Day. The Char- 
ol Rural Children 
adopted by the White House Contet 
ence pledg d itself to work for 10 edu- 
cational rights which “are the right 


tel Education ton 


ol every child regardless of race, o1 
color, or situation,” 

Suggestions for observance of Rural 
School Charter Day may be obtained 
the Division ol 


from Rural Service, 


NEA. 


Classroom Helps 
Highschool Debate Topic 

Tuer highschool debate topic fon 
1949-50 is “Resolved: That the Presi- 
dent of the United States should be 
elected by the direct vote of the peo 
ple.” ‘This topic was selected by the 


National University Extension Asso 


ciation. 


UN Specialized Agencies 
nr United Nations has put out a 
booklet called The United 
and the Specialized Agencies. 


Nations 


Thru the use of photos and legends, 
this booklet tells what the UN is, how 
it functions, and what it tries to do. 
Such things as the six major organs 
of the UN are explained. 

The specialized agencies are named, 
defined, and their purposes given also 
thru the use of photos and legends. 
Unesco, International Monetary 
Fund, World Health Organization, 
and International Trade Organization 
are among the agencies discussed. 

The United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies is simply and thorols 
compiled so as to be effective as a 
teaching guide. 


Here and There 





IRrusTEES of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Inc., have 
been elected. 

Willard E, Givens, NEA Executive 
Secretary, was elected to succeed him- 
self for a three-year term. 

John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
elected to succeed George D. Stoddard. 

Trustees continuing in office are: 
John K. Norton, professor of educa- 
tion, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman; Henry W. 
Holmes, professor emeritus of educa- 
| tion, Harvard University; John H. 





THE PUBLIC AND 
THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


1949 Yearbook 

$3.00 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the 





320p. 


National Education Asso- 


ciation, 





This book just published 
analyzes and discusses the 
public relations program 
from the viewpoint of the 
principal, children, teachers, 
parents. community agencies, 
public, the curriculum and 
the administration. It also 
includes a comprehensive 


will 


help vou to analyze the ex- 


evaluation technic that 


isting public relations pro- 


gram for any specific ele- 


school. 





mentary 





The preceding Yearbook, 
published in 1948. was an ex- 
cellent report on the status of 
the elementary-school princi- 
As 


successor. the Editorial Com- 


palship. the immediate 










mittee desired to have the 





1949 Yearbook to be one that 
would serve as a key to an 
improving program of ele- 
for the 


mentary education 


children of the Nation. 










Disc ounts 


“7 
litle: 


the 


10-99 


on quantities of 


s, 10%; 


miore 





Sap 2-9 COple 


copies, 2596; 100 or copies, 










| 3344%. Cash must accompany or- 
ders for 8100 or le S88. Carriage 
cha rges pre paid on cash orders 


only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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urags youthful art appreciation with 


; _TaPery Pictures 


Beautiful sepia reproductions, size 
5'> x 8, inexpensively priced at 
only TWO CENTS each. Recom- 
mended by teachers and educators, 
to make subjects more interesting 








to pupils. 

Send 60 cents TODAY for an in- 
troductory set of 30 pictures se- 
lected especially for children; or 
for 30 art subjects. Or select 
from our 56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illustrations in it, 
“ Worth many times 
. te its price as an art guide. 


“Bd price 25 Cents 


a. & 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 


~ 


etl ee lia ll 


aD 


See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes 
in full color 


Ee Peel 


The new film, ‘“GOOD THINGS 
HAPPEN OVER COFFEE,” which fosters 
understanding of our Latin-American 
neighbors. 


See Latin Americans work and play 
in picturesque surroundings; breath- 
taking scenic views; the coffee story 
from seed to cup—the foundation of 
our Latin-American trade—the cup of 
friendship among Good Neighbors. 


The largest and best list of FREE 
FILMS with educational and popular 


interest. 


Wide choice of MUSIC FILMS— 
opera and classical selections for mu- 
sic appreciation groups. Recently 
added: “Inside Opera,” with Grace 
Moore, and “The Great Waltz.” 

New HISTORY FILMS: “Johnson and 
Reconstruction,” and “Winning Our 
Independence,” (from Teaching Film 
Custodians). 

Over 1300 titles available, includ- 
ing excellent features, cartoons, and 
comedies. 

Write for our new 1949-1950 Catalog 
of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 


35 West 45th St. 351 Turk St 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 












OWN YOUR OWN 


Also Sell and Demonstrate 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 16mm 


PORTABLE SOUND PROJECTOR 


Write Today to 


A. MANDEL, 5 S$. Wabash, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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executive 


| year 





Bosshart, state commissioner of educa- | 


tion for New Jersey; Guy E. Snavely, 
Association — of 


and Raymond 


director, 


American Colleges; 


Walters, president, University of Cin- | 
| cinnati. 


Report of Pratt Schools 
With the NEA Annual Report of 


the Profession to the Public as inspira- | 


tion, the Pratt Daily Tribune, Pratt, 
Kans., devoted an entire issue to “A 
Factual Report of the Pratt Schools.” 

The paper tells Pratt’s 14- 
schooling; geography, science, 
and history as early supplements to the 
Three Rs; opportunities for leader- 
ship; better farming practices; visual 
education plays; and all phases of 
homemaking. Advertisers gave thei 
space to congratulate the school 


about 


| SY stems, 


Scripts for Assemblies 


For prepared scripts for use in your 
assembly programs, write the Office of 
Education, Radio Division, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Scripts are available on 
the following topics: 
Lest We Forget, These Great 
Americans, Let's Play Fair, Democracy 
in Action, The New Bill of Rights, 


tage, 


and We've Got Something Here. 


Facilities for Sale 
SIXTY-EIGHT schools and 45 
federal-owned community 


built with Lanham 


othe 
facilities 
Act funds are for 


| sale at bargain prices to local school 
districts. 


In addition to the schools, the 113 


| community projects all over the coun- 


try include 15 hospitals and related 
facilities plus fire prevention projects, 


| sewer plants, and water works systems. 


The Federal Works Agency is pre- 
pared to weigh local needs and the 
community's ability to 
imposing an excessive 
burden. 


without 
debt or tax 


pay 


Change of Address 


In the past, the local post ofhce 
notified a magazine publisher of the 
forwarding 
who moved. 


address of a_ subscriber 


This will no longer be 


| done. It is now necessary for a person 
who has moved to notify a magazine | 
| publisher himself. 


Biography of Charles A. Ellwood 
IN PREPARING a biography of the 
late Charles A. Ellwood, the noted 
sociologist, John E. Owen is looking 
[Continued on page 476) 





American Heri- | 





5 CHOOL 
ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite ort repro- 
ductions in full notural color, ideal for 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 
for all teachers. 


Teachers and pupils wil! discover o wealth 


of materiol and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 
ments — to instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
—the heritage of our history — and a rural 
school note in the modern world. 


You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 
for many years fo come. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


TYPEWRITER 
K A R L 0 DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the 
fast growing, popular method 
of audio-visual training. The 
stand is solidly 

built, eliminat- 

ing wobble and 

vibration and 

features a wide 

range of ad- 

justability 

trom 35 to 

48 in< he S 


Free rolling 


Model IE canter. whaste 


Wood Tep make it eas- 


portable 
and permit 
turning in all 
directions for 
demonstra- 
tion purposes 
Write today 
for full in 
formation 


and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Metal Base j],, 









ADVERTIS; 4 
/ ACHING © A A 


PRINTS & ILLUSTRATES wi 
PENNY POST CARDS FREE 


Learn how thousands are boosting| Book of New @ 
sales with Cardmaster . Not a toy but | unique Business 
a sturdy Advertising Machine Guer-| Getting Ideas 
anteed 5 wears. Get money-making |for your own 
facts FREE— Send name, address. | business. Get it 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 679 , Chicago 40 
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HAVE YOU THESE 
TEACHING AIDS ? 
* 











HEALTH EDUCATION 


1948 $3.00 412p. 






Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems of the National 





Education Association and the American Medical Association. 









This book is for the purpose of acquainting the reader with com- 
pletely modern viewpoints concerning responsibilities and op- 


portunities in health education. Health problems of the 





nation are described and interpreted, particularly those which 





affect children. and methods are presented by which these 





problems can be solved through the cooperation of various 





community groups, 


PPyey ere 











7 


Practical ideas are presented concerning the use of audio-visual 
] 





aids to vitalize and humanize health education and concerning 


ways of locating and using available resources. 


fIPL AR! 





0B ke 





Ce evans) 


* 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


1949 Yearbook $4.00 525p. 






American Association of School Administrators, a department of 


the National Education Association. 








This book is meeting a need for thousands of educators, architects, 
and other citizens, faced everywhere with a shortage of school 


buildings. Here is practical down-to-earth advice on planning 





and equipping new buildings and rehabilitating the old. 






















’ The school building is not only a place where learning goes on; it 
; 
is an instrument of education. This yearbook reports on plan- 
ning for safety, on modern standards of lighting and mechani- 
. 
| cal installations. and on meeting the requirements of a forward- 
looking curriculum. 
Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99 copies 25% ; 100 or more copies, 
3344%. Orders for less than $1.00 must be acompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders. 
| NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the U. S. 
| 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





[Continued from page 175] 
for authentic anecdotes and recollec- 
tions concerning Dr. Ellwood. He is 
also interested in comments on Dr. 
Ellwood’s contributions to — social 
science and education. Write to John 
FE. Owen, P.O. Box 317, Winchester, 





The Journal 


Journal Reprints 


Pur Dollar Value of Education,’ 
a graphic summary by Paul H. Landis, 
has been reprinted from the April 
1949 NEA JournaL. This article, as 
well as “Learning Discipline in a De- 
mocracy” by Elmer Pflieger and Grace 
L.. Weston is available trom the pub- 
lications ofice, NEA headquarters. 


Journal Pictures 


[HE JOURNAL editors want to thank 
all those who have sent in photos this 
vear. They also want to appeal to 
more photos of educational interest 
thruout the coming year. 

If your pictures have not or do not 
appear in THr JOURNAL, it does not 
mean they have not been used. The 
art department uses photos as guides 
for their drawings; 100 were this year 
sent to Germany tor a picture demon- 
stration and exhibit on US schools: 
some are used bv the government: 
others are kept in an open file, avail- 
able to anvone desiring photos of edu- 
cational interest. 


New NEA Life Members 


CALIFORNIA—Arthur E. Howie, Clyde S. John 
son, Paris B. Simmons, }) 

Connecticur—Helen H. Barker, Mary N. 
Barke) 

Districr oF Cotuupia—Rob Rov Ratliff 

INDIANA—Mary S. Battles, Nettie S. Brumfield 

KANSAS—E. Leon Kearney 

LoutstaNA—Ollie C. Merrill 

NeBRASKA—Frances H. Thompson 

New Jersey—Anita L. Martin 

New York—Bernard R. Meehan, Glenn F. 
Sweeney, Clarence H. Tompkins 

PENNSYLVANIA—Grace E. Carnahan, Cordelia 
L. Stiles 

TENNEssEE—Mrs. Lessie M. Cunningham, 
Frances A. Sanders 


tbout Dourual ptathors 


Jaime Torres Bodet, a former teacher in 
Mexico, has served as secretary to the Mex- 
ican delegation to the League of Nations, 
Minister of Education in Mexico, and 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations. 


PRESIDENT and director of Time, Inc., 
Roy E. Larsen is an overseer of Harvard 
University. 

[Continued on page 480] 
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The Five-Million-Dollar Question 

IN A recent letter to the editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer refers to a 
$5,000,000 gift to the Graduate School 
of Business by a donor who stated 
that since he had made his money in 
business, he wished to give it to the 
business school. Comments Dr. Brew- 
er: “We in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard immediately 
became hopeful that somebody who 
has made $5,000,000) in education 
would make an equal gift to the 
School of Education. If any of you 
readers. ...” 





Shades of Sherwood Forest 


. Third-grade pupils of Emma 
S Lou Wades of Vincennes, Ind., 
contributed this thought while 
l they were singing “America”: 


“And crown thy good with Robin 
t Hood.” 


yt 
- First-Grader 
’S I can read about that duck. 
ir It’s written on the chart- 
n- “I see the duck, the duck says 
S ‘quack’ ” 
it; dnd all the other part. 
il- 
U- But that’s not why I raise my hand— 
To read about the creature— 
— I like to stand there close 
. And smell the perfume on my teacher. 
ELIZABETH W. ROUNDS 
hn WASHINGTON, D. C. 
N. Test-imonials 
iff AFTER an evening with test papers, 
ield @ teachers sometimes despair at how 
little their students seem to have 
learned. But that these papers add to 
their own stock of information, teach- 
, F. ers would be willing to admit. 
Russell F. Schleicher of Palmerton, 
delia@ Pa., has learned, for example, that 
ham, @ George Washington was the son of a 
Virginia panther.” 
Mrs. A. ‘T. Neely of Moss, Miss., 
wd O--: that “automobile tires are made of 
sympathetic rubber.” 
er in Harriette M. Dewes of Montrose, 
ae Pa.,... that a “sanitary code is a mes- 
and @ age that is sent to other parts of the 


IS. vorld. Only the ones sending and re- 
reiving the code know what it means.” 

Nora Lee Barnett, Oakman, Ala., 
.. . that “tiny frogs are called tattle- 
lails.” 


Inec., 
rvard 
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LIFE’S LIKE THAT 


—By Fred Neher 





ONS DATED NEWS FEATURES 


“But, dear, wouldn’t you rather spend a 
few weeks in night school than be em- 
barrassed when Junior asks for help with 
his arithmetic when we have company?” 


Add-versity 

David, who was better in arith- 
metic than in spelling, was at the 
blackboard trying to spell a word. 
Meaning to be helpful, a class- 
mate said, “Just add an e.” David 
looked irritably over his shoulder. 
“I'm not adding; I'm spelling.” 

—BETTY’ R. GALLIK, Hamilton, 
N. Y., in The Instructor. 


There Too! 

Tue other day, says the Milwaukee 
Journal, a young gentleman who is 
currently in the throes of getting a 
grammar-schoo! education dropped 
into our office to seek subsidy for a 
Saturday afternoon movie, 


LIFE’S LITTLE MIRACLES 


24376 
3A3°*7 


YX3TI2 
Sasers 





While we were busy on the phone, 
he picked up an uninviting volume en 
titled Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press. Paging thru it, he suddenly 
stopped, his face brightened. As we 
hung up, we looked over his shoulder 
to see what insidious propaganda was 
undermining his 100°, Americanism. 

He was reading’a “Letter to the Edi- 
tor of Pravda: On overburdening of 
pupils with homework—by I. Pozbuy- 
unin, teacher of English, Feodosiya, 
Crimea, .. . It is intolerable to com- 
pel a child to work at home more than 
three hours. 

Evidently here is one burning ques- 
tion that is the same in Russia as in 
the United States. 


The Trait’s on Us 
It’s nice to be told— 
Yes, there’s no doubt of— 
That as children grow old 
Certain traits ave grown out of 
In time, tho, it’s known 
By us fathers and mothers— 
That for one that’s outgrown 
They grow into two others! 
—RICHARD ARMOUR; reprinted by spe- 
cial permission from the Country 
Gentleman, copyright 1948, by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


First Bell 
@ There is never any steam until the 
water gets hot. 
* Nothing ts more uncommon than 
common sense. 


® You've got to have some pepper to 
be worth your salt. 


By Stanley Stamaty ond Clara Gee Kastner 


re 
———E——————— 


Second Year, High School 


REPRINTED FROM THE AMERICAN 


GREETINGS TO NEW TEACHERS 


welcome yOu- 


a newcomer into a profession that is both old 
and honorable. It has traditions and ideals and 
great names which deserve your respect. It 


will remain honorable if you treat it with 
honor. 


Its duties are often heavy and you will some- 
times know weariness, anxiety, and discourage- 
ment. It will require all your tact, patience, 
tolerance, and courage. 


Its rewards are intangible but satisfying. They 
come from the friendship of children and 
youths, from the respect of the community, 
from the pleasant companionship of fellow 
teachers. They come from the opportunities 
you will have to help those who need help and 
to light the able and ambitious on their way. 
They come from the realization that you 

are helping in the shaping of our society 
and of tomorrow’s world. 


To this high calling, you bring the enthu- 
siasm and vigor of youth, and the knowledge, 
the skills, and the understanding of children 
which are fruits of your years of preparation. 
To you, we who have served a little longer 
pledge our cooperation and support as we 
welcome you into the fellowship of teachers. 


The above message, signed by the secretary and the president of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, is printed attractively and mailed directly to all mew teachers in the state each September. 
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Carlaucelor: 
FOR A COAL MINE | 


a, 


oS Fae reer ee 


¥ 


Most school boys know that it’s necessary to 
heat the carburetor air in airplane engines to 
prevent their “icing up.” And here’s a coal mine 
“carburetor,” or ventilating intake, that does 
the same job. A huge radiator across its mouth 
keeps the temperature of the air being drawn 
into the mine above the freezing point. Other- 
wise any moisture on shaft walks might freeze 
up, restricting the flow of air needed for the 
comfort and health of miners working below. 


Steel-jawed “alligator” is this modern coal-loading ma- _“Electrie mule” is what modern miners call this under- 
chine. Trundling up to a pile of coal, it swallows it up, ground truck. It “jackknifes” 7-ton loads around under- 
moves it over its back into the waiting mine truck behind. 
Machines like this have practically banished the hand 
shovel from today’s modern mines. 


ground corners, carries coal from loading machine to 
mine train or belt conveyor. Units like these get their 
electric power from spark-proof motors. 


To help your students get a real knowledge of progres- 
sive coal mining, we've just printed a new illustrated 
booklet, A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. Packed with ee eS = 
photographs showing men, mines, and machines, it will Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
prove an invaluable teaching aid. For your free copies, Seamemn Eetiing, Weteaen & SS 
simply mail this coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 


A Down-tTo-EarTH Picture or COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name—_ 
Street__ 
City. 

Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for [Continued from page 476] 
TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 


Each executive in order to help the students] | Lilla Belle Pitts is a past president of the 

28 E. Jackson Bivd. AF. BT, Treats ers ~~ Music Educators National Conference and 

Chicago 4, ll. 2 ot ae, Serer, Se Sa | editor of the new Ginn music-education 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. textbook series. 

Hazel Gabbard was US delegate to Pan- 

American Child Congress and US partici- 


pant in Unesco seminar in Czechoslovakia 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY SINCE 1885 


| in 1948. 
HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lll. Member NATA ; = ; : = 
Efficient —Discriminating—Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. Iwo NEA presidents appear in this is 
Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokane, Washington sue—our past president, Mabel Studebaker; 


and our newly-elected president, Andrew 
Holt. 





Yvonne Gardiol is an active member of 
ps ¥ | the World Organization of the Teaching 


¥*¥ New Horizons in Teaching ¥; — 
vt 


: Sat 2 ; ; Brrore becoming US Commissioner of 
* Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful * Education, Earl J. McGrath was professor of 


education at the University of Chicago 
Ruth Strang—college professor and auth- 
or—is editor of the Journal of the National 
Easy-to-get-Up Association of Deans of Women. 
\uTHOR or coauthor of 33 books, Robert 
L. Morton has lectured before educational 


groups in 29 states. Much of his work has 
been done ‘in the field of arithmetic. 


Robert J. Hannelly is a former southwest- 


ern regional director of the NEA Depart- 


An assembly ment of Classroom Teachers. 


program for | Wayne Edland, co-artist of the “selfpor- 
| trait” of Phoenix, is an _ instructor at 
Grades, Jr. High 


Phoenix College in Arizona. 
and Sr. High Jessie E. Cunningham is dean of girls at 
Wheeling Highschool, Wheeling, W. Va. 
“Televized” Story: How we got our flag 
Below are the basic facts. Young people write script. “Commen- 


” } 4 2 . . . - . . 
tator” reads while silent actors carry on within big frame simulating 


Thomas Robinson was editor of the New 
Jersey Education Review of the New Jersey 
Education Association. He is also coauthor 


video area of television screen, Make flags of paper or bunting. | with Lyons Carnahan of Driving the Read- 
Period costumes lend excitement. Get action through pantomime. | ing Road and Progress on Reading Roads. 


CROSS OF 4 Virgil Rogers is active in the NEA as vice- 
OF Si. GEORGE Our colors—Red, White and Blue chairman of the Commission for the De- 


fense of Democracy thru Education and 
vicepresident, of the National Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment 


700 years ago, Edward 1, interested in story of St. George 

Rod and Dragon, chose Cross of St. George for an English Flag. 
1606—James 1 (James vi of Scotland) united Crosses of St. 

Whitt George and St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland — sym- 
CROSS OF ST. ANDREW bolizing united England-and-Scotland. (Union Jack’). 
=... White: 
Blue 


aig : : Angus MacLean is professor of religious 
1707— This, on red field, became merchant flag of Great 


AP Bg 200 ; education, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
Britain, called Meteor flag or Red Ensign. 


N. Y., which position he has filled since 
Our stars and stripes 1928. 


Early Dutch settlers’ flags had ¢¢strijp’’s. Before united 
colonies’ ftag, Rhode Island used 13 white stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 Flag of United Colonies: Great Britain's 
Meteor flag’s red field divided into 13 red and white stripes. 


Lillian Hethershaw Darnell has been a 
member of the education faculties of Drake 
University; The State University of lowa: 
- Teachers College, Columbia University; 
UNION FLAG (JACK) . , : 
Upper lowa University; and New Mexico 

1777—-June 14 Flag of the United States: 13 stripes alter- | State Teachers College. 
nate red and white; and 13 stars, white in blue field. 
1794—With 15 states, U.S. flag has 15 stars, 15 stripes. school, Euclid, Ohio, from 1938 to 1948. 
METEOR FLAG—RED ENSIGN 1818—With 20 states, stripes decreased to 13; stars in- His fields included English, journalism, so- 
creased to 20; provision tor new star for each new state. cial studies, speech, and drama. 


1916 June 14th established as Flag Day. | W. 


1776— This flag outmoded by Declaration of Independence. 


Edward L. Hoon taught at Central High- 


Linwood Chase is director of Field 
Above Data — from James A. Moss’, «The Flag al Services, Boston University Extension 
>a ; 

78 . ' ' Courses. 
our United States’” by Rand McNally & Company (out ‘ 
White of print). For flag law, Public Law 829, 5 cents, write Allen Wetter is assistant to the superin- 
Rod. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. tendent of Philadelphia public schools. 
Bue 


Rad 
White 


RHODE ISLAND FLAG 


, , ‘ : : me Martha A. Gable’s televi k began 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions  feee when w -- oe: Sage c me — ; 
 seenle had chzwine Weieledl ol Ai in 1942 when she initiated a series of loca 
FLAG OF UNITED COLONIES 7 amd s f 4 S/eys prerase ” sports televisions programs in relation to 
sum helpful to them. the physical-education program of Philadel- 

phia schools. 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


George A. Manning is a chairman of the 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


contest committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 
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